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CarEFvL Observers of “the signs of the times” in this ater see, that 
the conflict between the antagonistic doctrines of Protection and Free 
Trade, is gradually verging towards a final trial of strength. No doubt, 
many years will elapse before either will achieve a complete victory. In 
the mean time, the discussion of these rival theories of political economy 
will go on in Congress, through the public press, and before the forum of 
the masses. Inasmuch as the causes and effects of the repeal of the Bri- 
tish Corn Laws will hereafter, for obvious reasons, as the sy ‘have done here- 
tofore, mingle in these discussions, we propose to give an outline-sketch of 
the movement which resulted in the abolition of that system. In the pre- 
sent article, we shall only incidentally allude to the origin, objects and 
consequences of that system; confining ourselves mainly to a notice of 
the measures which led to its "final overthrow. 

Governmental protection to the products of the soil, by means of im- 
posts on importations from other countries, was the favorite policy of 
England from an early period. Lord Stanley , in a speech on the Corn 
Laws, stated, that the principle of landlord prote ction had been recognized 
in that country five centuries. Adam Smith was among the ablest, if not 
among the earliest British wiltees s, who propounde 1d the doctrine, that free 
trade was the highway to commercial prosperity. It has been questioned 
by some, whether this celebrated author advocated the universal application 
of the principle of absolute freedom of trade; but, we think, no student 
of his works can doubt, that the doctrines he advanced tend very directly 
to that conclusion in regard to all articles of commerce, and positively 
reach it in respect to breadstuffs. 

From the days of Dr. Smith downward to our times, some of the most 
distinguished writers and statesmen of Great Britain have enrolled them- 
selves among his disciples. In the front rank of these, we may place the 
brilliant men who, during the first thirty years of the present century, 
made the Edinburgh Review their literary organ of communication with 
the reading public, while Brougham, Romilly, Macintosh, and their asso- 
ciates, spread their sentiments before the industrial classes, through the 
discussions which so often arose in parliament, during the same period, on 
the subjects of commercial, manufacturing, and agricultural “ distress,” 

In the year 1773, the plastic hand: of Edmund Burke gave to the Bri- 
tish Corn Tes the general character which, with occasion: al modifications, 
they retained till their abolition in 1846. They were altered, or, perhaps, 
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we should say, revised, in 1791, in 1804, in 1815, and in 1828, The enact- 
ments of 1815 and 182 8 embodied the system usually referred to, in 
our day, when we speak in general terms of “the Corn Laws.” The ob- 
ject of all these enactments was, to afford to the agricul turists of the 
} kingdom, as perfect a monopoly as possible in the raising and sale of 
/ breadstuffs, and still allow foreign grain and flour to be imported when- 
ever a deficiency in the home production, arising from bad harvests or 
other causes, created a scarcity of that species of food. The system was 
adjusted on the basis of a sort of compromise between the profits of the 
producers, and the wants of the consumers ; the repletion of the pockets of 
the former only ceasing when it would necessarily exhaust the stomachs of 
the latter. 

The tendency of public sentiment in respect to the principles of pro 
tection and free tre ade, during the forty or fifty years following the enact- 
ment of Mr. Burke’s law, is shown by the fact, that at each revision of 
the Corn Laws, from 1773 down to and including that of 1815, the duties 
were made more and more protective. As an illustration of our r mark, 
we will state, that the price to which wheat must rise in the British 
market, ere it could be introduced from abroad at a nominal dtty, was 
fixed, by the law of 1773, at 48 shillings per quarter, the quarter being 
eight bushels. In 1791, it was fixed at 54 shillings; in 1804, at 66 
shillings ; in 1815, at 80 shillings. This high _ point—and, it doubtless 
sometimes proved to be “the starvation point” to the squalid operatives 
of Manchester and Glasgow, and other manufacturing towns—this high 
point, coupled with the frequent seasons of “ distress” in all branches of 
industry, and the energy with which liberal commercial doctrines began 
to be urged in parliament, ultimately produced a reaction in the current of 
public opinion. When the system was under revision in 1828, Mr. Hus- 
kisson exerted great sway over the politico-economical sentiment of the 
country. He entertained broad and comprehensive views respecting com- 
mercial freedom. It was partly through his i influence, that the act of 1828 
fixed the home price at which foreign wheat could be introduced into th 
country, on paying a nominal duty, at 73 shillings per age Personal- 
ly, he was in favor of setting a lower standard; and " declared that he 
should, thereafter, advocate a gradual reduction of the duties till they 
finally reached the free-trade level. But the landlord interest was then 
too strong to be made to yield a greater reduction from the maximum 
standard of 1815, than 7 shillings per quarter. 

The act of 1828 had its “ sliding scale” of duties, by operation of which, 
the duties on breadstufls fell as the prices rose, and rose as the prices fell. 
It has some 25 degrees in its scale. We specify three or four as examples 
of the whole. For instance, when wheat commanded an average price 
throughout the kingdom of fifty-two shillings per quarter, the duty on the 
foreign article was thirty- four shillings and eight pe mce—prac tic ally & pro- 
hibition. When the price rose to sixty shillings, the duty fell to twenty- 
six shillings and eight pence—almost a pre oaren When the _ 
mounted up to seventy shillings, the duty went down to ten Sele os and 
eight pence—a point at which the importer could introduce the article and 
realize a small profit. When the price ascended to seventy-three shillings : 
or upwards, the duty sunk to one shilling. 

The average price which regulated the duty, was determined as follows. 
On Saturday of each week, the prices of grains (wheat for example) were 
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noted at one hundred and fifty of the chief towns of the united kingdom, 
and returned to the Exchequer at London. These varying prices were 
there averaged. ‘To this average were added the averages of the five im- 
mediately aan. weeks, (obtained in the same manner,) and then the 
Exchequer struck “ the general average” of the six weeks, and this, on each 
Thursday, was announced by the proper authorities as the standard price 
for regulating the duty on foreign wheat for the subsequent week. 

This complies ited and ever- shifting scheme, was regarded by its authors 
as an exquisitely perfect specimen of protective legisl: ation. It was in- 
tended to afford a complete monopoly in breadstufis to fifty thousand 
landlords, except at periods when high pric es would doom the poorer class 
of consumers to starvation, unless supplies came in from other countries. 
As they approached the starvation point, the ports were to be kindly 
opened, a little ways, for the admission of foreign grain, when temporary 
relief might be obtained—provided, there were any grain in bond to be 
admitted—and provided further, that if there were, its sudden introduc- 
tion did not so reduce the price as to cause the duty to slide upward to the 
prohibitory point—and provided still further, that the unnatural system 
had not already so impoverished the squalid, starving wretches, that they 
were unable to purchase bread at any price ! 

The law of 1828 remained in force, subject to some modifications made 
in 1842, until its abolition in 1846. The repealing act of 1846 was not, 
however, to go into full operation, till the year 1849. We will now 
hastily ske te ‘h the origin, progress, and triumph of the movement which 
resulted in the final prostration of this system. 

The movement for the repeal of the Corn Laws commenced in 1838. 
About the beginning of the previous year, severe commercial depression 
pervaded the United Kingdom. It origins ited partly in the influence upon 
British trade produced by the monetary collapse occurring in Americé 
in 1836-7. The foreign exchanges turned against England, and he AVY eX- 
portations of bullion were demanded. ‘This compelled a great contraction 
of the usual accommodation extended to commercial men, and caused the 
failure, or temporary suspension, of many of the large English houses. 
These evils were aggravated by a de ficiene y in the harvest of that year. 
The country struggled against these calamities through 1837, and was 
slowly recovering from its depression in the spring and summer of 1838 
when the bad harvest of that year plunged its monetary and commercial 
affairs into a still more disastrous condition. 

Merchants, manufacturers, and shippers, declaimed much about the dis- 
arrangement of the currency and the illibe rality of the bank of England, 
but scarcely dreamed of attributing any of their disasters to the disorgan- 
izing effects of an unnatural system of poli tical economy, imposed upon 
the country under the delusive name of “ protection.” A few thinking 
men, however, charged the prime cause of these evils to the restrictive 
policy of the British tariff, and the prohibitory features and slippery slid- 
ing scale of the Corn Laws. Among the most sagacious and energetic of 
these, were Dr. Bowring, a distinguished disci ‘iple of Jeren iy Bentham, and 
for some time the editor of the Westminster Review ; Col. P. Thompson, 
a radical reformer, also a Be nthamite, who, twelve ye ars before, had pub- 
lished an able pamphlet, called “The Catechism of the Corn Laws ;” and 
Richard Cobden, an enterprising calico manufacturer of Manchester. 

At a small meeting, held at Manchester, in September, 1838, an Anti- 
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Corn Law Association was formed. This was the germ whence sprung the 
mighty enterprise, which, after a severe and exciting contest of seven 
years, revolutionized the politico-economical theories and practices of the 
most intelligent and opinionated people in Europe; broke the power of the 
richest and most haughty landed aristocracy of modern times; converted 
to its doctrines and taught to do its bidding, the most prejudiced and om- 
nipotent legislature in the world ; ; and overthrew a system which, by the 
growth and culture of centuries, had entwined its roots around the interests 
of the monetary, trading, and agricultural classes, of the first commercial 
and manufacturing nation of the age. 

Shortly after the formation of this associ: ition, a meeting of merchants 
and manufacturers of Manchester , voted a subscription of £3,000 to sustain 
its operations, which was subsequently increased to £6,000. In Decem- 
ber following, the Manchester Chamber of Commerce sent a petition to 
parliament, praying for the total and immediate repeal of the corn and 
provision laws. In both these proceedings, Mr. Cobden bore a prominent 
part. ‘Thus aided and encouraged, the association caused a meeting of 
deputies, or, as we should term it in this country, a convention of dele- 
gates, to assemble at Manchester, in January, 1839, to consider the ques- 
tion of Corn Law repeal, and adopt measures for the prosecution of the 
work. ‘This meeting, after consultation, authorized the association to con- 
vene a similar assemblage in London, at the opening of the approaching 
session of parliament, for the purpose of watching and operating upon its 
proceedings. 

The London meeting assembled in February, and was numerously 
attended, by influential persons, from various parts of the kingdom, mostly 
of the mercantile and manufacturing classes. They prepared a petition to 
the House of Commons, asking that they might offer evidence at its bar, 
in proof of the injurious effects of the Corn Laws. Their petition was pre- 
sented, and the requisite motion made by Mr. Charles Pelham Villiers. 
His speech in its defence was treated with silent contempt, and his motion 
emp hatically negatived. The deputies returned home, but re-assembled, 
in larger numbers, in the next month, parliament being still in session. 
They convened at Brown’s Hotel, Palace-yard—a spot which became 
somewhat celebrated for the Anti-Corn Law measures which there originat- 
mM: the protectionists nicknamed the meeting, ‘‘ The Free Trade Parlia- 
ment.” During their sittings, they chose a committee to collect evidence 
on the subject of the Corn Laws, at whose head Dr. Bowring was placed, 
and dk puted ] Mr. Villiers to open the battle in the House of Commons. 
He moved a resolution, “That this house will immediately resolve itself 
into a committee of the whole, to take into consideration the act regulating 
the importation of foreign corn.” His logical speech, well stored with 
important facts, was not treated with even the decency of silent contempt. 
The scion of the ancient house of Villiers spoke under such a running ac- 
companiment of coughings and scrapings, as “the first assembly of gentle- 
men in Europe” are only competent to tender to one whose opinions they 
dislike, or whose arguments they cannot answer. Hardly waiting for him 
to close, a division was called for amidst the wildest hootings and out- 
cries, when 344 members against 197, rushed into the ante-rooms of the 
house, to stifle, by their clamor, a great national demand, made in behalf 
of sound prince iple s and suffering humanity. 


2 
But the commons mistook the metal of the men with whom they were 
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dealing. The Manchester Calico Printer, and his coadjutors, were not to 
be silenced by noise, nor diverted from their object by contempt. They 
determined to teach their rulers better manners and better doctrines. On 
motion of Mr. Cobden, the deputies organized an association, to be called 
“Tue Nationa, Anti-Corn-Law Leacur.” The central council, or execu- 
tive committee, of the body, was located at Manchester. The sagacious 
and indef: atigable George Wilson was chosen its chairman. The Le ague 
immediate ‘ly prepared to enter upon a system of poptlar agitation through- 
out the country, through the medium of small pamphlets and public ad- 
dresses. It established as its organ, an Anti-Corn-Law Circular, the first 
number of which appeared in April. 

The gage of battle was now fairly thrown in the face of the protection- 
ists. The issue was made up—Cheap Bread versus Land Monopoly. 
On the one-hand, were a small but resolute band of men, who had based 
their cause on solid principles of political economy. They had facts and 
logic, eloquence and humanity, on their side. They were sustained by a 
constancy which no discouragements could abate, and a courage which no 
ee could daunt. On the other hand, were governmental power, 
hereditary station, boundless patronage, ancient precedent, and arrogant 
assum on te of superior wisdom and inherent right. The landlords boast- 
ed that they would crush the League in the bad. Nor was their boasting 
the mere effervescence of vanity. In 1773, when Burke introduced his 
Corn Law, the owners of the cultivated soil of England were computed at 
two sda and forty thousand. The agriculturs al mot opoly which pre- 
vailed from that time. had tended to prodt ice a steady diminution of the 
number of landholders. When the League was org anized, some thirty- 
five thousand persons owned the entire agricultural soil of Engl: ind, 
They were united by the closest ties of interest; acted together on all 
matters affecting their cherished monopoly, almost as one man; and 
wielded immense patronage and power, both in church and state. Speak- 
ing of the tirae when the League was formed, an English writer says :— 

‘Protection had shot its roots into the soil., C ay nital had been invest- 
ed ; mortgages made; incumbrances created; settle ments assigned ; leases 
contracted—all on the faith of the unjust and exclusive possession of the 
home market. A strong self-interest was the foundati n of protection ; 
and that foundation had become concrete. The ‘agricultural mind’ sat in 
its arm-chair of statutable law ; and the daughters of frand and delusion, 
whose names are fallacy, clap-tr: Ps and sentiment, waited upon the a 
ly personage. When pub lie opinion came into the presence of the ‘agri 
cultural mind, fallacy ste pp ~~ forward ae spoke of ¢ ap ital invested in 
the soil, of lal orers secheved, of great neomes spent, of money circu- 
lated, and of a home market, the ian of which would bring ruin to 
millions.” 

Behind such defences as these were the landlords entrenched, when the 
anti-monopolists entered into a “league” against them. 

At the commencement of the movement, the discussions had sole re- 
ference to a repeal of the ¢ torn Li aws. The le ading dou trine Ss enfore ( d by 
the repealers were, that, though the acts regulat ing the importation of 
foreign bread-stuffs might be, and probably were, beneficial to the large 
landholders, they were injurious in the long run to the great body of agri- 
culturists ; that the sliding scale of duties was the main source of the 
frequent and ruinous fluctuations in the market value of breadstufls; that 
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by preve nting the natural influx of corn from other countries, to meet the 
varying home demand, the system enhanced the price of that article at all 
times, and therefore was a burden upon all classes of consumers, and espe- 
cially the laboring poor; and that, by protecting the few at the expense 
of the many,fit rested on an unsound basis of political economy, and was 
therefore hostile to the best interests of all, branches of industry. 

But, though the League aimed only at the abolition of the Corn Laws, 
the principles on which the controv ersy was conducted on both sides ne- 
cessarily provoked a discussion and comparison of the relative merits of 
free commerce and restrictive duties, irrespective of the commodities to 
which these hostile systems were applied. ‘The real issue, therefore, be- 
tween the contending parties, and especially during the last three or four 
years of the struggle, was Free Trade versus Protection. 

To return to the thread of our narrative. The Le vague entered so vig- 
orously upon the prosecution of its work, by sending out lecturers, and 
hol ling public meetings, and sea uttering tracts and publications in vari- 
ous parts of the country, that the close of the year 1839 saw upwards of 
one hundred auxiliary associations organized in the principal towns of the 
kingdom. In January of the following year, Manchester held the first of 
that series of large Free-Trade meetings, (for thus early did the assembla- 
ges of the League begin to assume thisname,) which gave that town such 
prominence in the Corn Law agitation. At this meeting, besides the 
“feast of reason’ ’ dispe msed to listening thron; gs by eloquent lips from the 
platform, the “flow of soul”? was enj yed at a well-stored board, spre: ad 
under a vast canopy, where four thousand members and friends of the 
Association, gathered from the three kingdoms, regaled themselves. This 
festive scene was followed the next day by a pub lic dinner, given by the 
League to 5,000 operatives of Mane hester and the neighboring towns, who 
ate and drank confusion to the land monopolists. 

Simultaneously with the opening of parliament in February, the Anti- 
Corn Law deputies met in London, at Brown’s Hotel ; and Mr. Villiers, 
who was now recognized as their leader in the ae of Commons, re- 
newed his motion of the previous session, supported it by an elaborate 
speech, and had the gratification of hearing himself replied to by one of 
her Majesty’s ministers, and of provoking quite a little debate. Hopeful 
progress, this! The discussion closed without a division, The deputies 
adjourned to meet again in March. At the appointed time, Palace Yard 
swarmed with influential members of the trading and manufacturing 
classes, with here and there a country squire and member of parliament 
sprinkled among them. The persevering Villiers renewed his motion, 
aroused quite an animated and protracted discussion, and was beaten on 
the division by a vote of 300 to 177. After prosecuting the campaign 
with considerable vigor in the provincial towns, during the summer and 
autumn, the delegates held another important convention in November. 
These marchings and countonmnarobings of the League, tended to supple its 
limbs preparatory to the severe struggles of the coming year. 

Though Mr. Villiers had been twice beaten in the House of Commons, 
the year 1840 was not wholly barren of results in parliament. Mr. 
seph Hume made a report from a committce of the house, on import 
duties. It was characteristic of this industrious and sagacious reformer. 
It embodied much valuable information on the subject of trade and com- 
merce, and furnished a magazine of facts, to be used by Anti-Corn Law 


Jo- 
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writers and orators, who were less patient than he in gathering statistics 
from the dry wilderness of parliamentary documents and kindred sources. 
Rumor says, it was carefully studied by Sir Robert Peel, and was among 
the causes which produced the subsequent change in the mind of that emi- 
nent statesman on the subject of protective duties, 

At the opening of the session of 1841, on Me [bourne- Russell ministry 
gave signs of speedy dissolution. The i impul lse received by the whig party 
at the passage of the Reform Bill, nine years before, had spent its force. 
In the estimation of thousands of influential men, constituting the life and 
soul of whig liberalism, that party had proved false to its trust by faltering 
in the path of reform; while other thous: nds, who had imbibed the radi- 
cal doctrines of the times in respect to re ‘ligious liberty, electoral suffrage, 
and free trade, either occupied only a nominal plac e in its ranks, or hi ad 
abandoned them altogether. On ‘the question of the Corn Laws, Lord 

John Russell had, for some time, tried to find a middle position between 
the total repealers and the unyielding protectionists. Flirting first with 
one class, and then with the other, he had been discarded by both. Before 
dissolving paris ument and appealing to the country, he endeavored to trace 
out a line of policy, whieh would be regarded as a fair compromise be- 
tween the anti- monopolists and the landlords. He gave notice of a motion 
preliminary to the introduction of a bill, that should abolish the complex 
and unpopular sliding scale, and ests ablish a fixed duty of eight shillings 
per quarter on imported wheat. This great concession to the | principles of 
free trade, though falling far short of the test-doctrine of the League, indi- 
eated a favor able change of sentiment in an influential direction. Lord 
John delivered an ab le speech i in defence of his measure, closed the doors 
of St. Ste phe n’s, and went down to the constituencies on that issue. 

An exciting campaign followed, such as the country had not seen since 
the general election which sec ured the passage of the Reform Bill. The 
League brought forward candidates in several localities, and the free traders 
entered warmly into the contest. A large majority of the nation was not 
ready to go as far as Russell proposed to lead them, and an inflexible mi- 
nority was determined on going much farther, or not at all. Between this 
cross-firing of the protectionis sts and the repealers, Lord John and his 
friends were badly cut to ~ es. Such gallant lieutenants as Morpeth and 
Howick fell in the conflict ; while _ livery of the metropolis were barely 
able to save the whig leader from a similar fate. The landlords swept 
most of the counties. The whigs aan many of the important towns. 
The free traders proper sec ‘ured but few members. 

At the opening of the new parliament, Lord John faced the house with 
a courage worthy of a Russell. He made a bold speechin support of the 
measure proposed by him on the eve of the dissolution, was beaten on a 
division, resigned the seals of office into the hands of Peel, and in an address 
to his immediate constituents, expressed the conviction, that, though the 
people of England had repudiated the principles of commercial legislation 
proposed by the whigs, yet they would discuss, hesitate, pause, deliberate 
over again, and fin: uly adopt them. 

The result of the elections of 1841 seemed a complete route of the free 
traders, The most sanguine of them could not then have dreamed, that, 
in less than four years , that very parliament would award them a pe rfect 
triumph, when Peel and Russell would vie with each other in bestowing 
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the honors of the victory upon one whose voice, and hardly his name, had 
now never been heard within the walls of St. Stephen’s. 

Though the trained vassals of the landlords, in the agricultural counties, 
had sent to the house a large majority of the representatives of monopoly, 
the manufacturers and artisans of the little town of Stockport had given 
to free trade a champion in the person of Richard Cobden. Though Cob- 
den was appreciated by commercial men, in and around Manchester, as an 
intelligent and enterprising manufacturer, and though his lucid speeches at 
several Anti-Corn Law meetings, during the past two years, had widened 
the circle of his influence, and shown ‘the at he had studied other subjects 
besides his immediate calling, yet, when he took his seat in parliament, he 
was almost unknown to the statesmen of the country, and wholly unre- 
cognized as belonging to their “ order.” They had heard of him only as 
a calico- -printer, W ho delivered lectures in the provincial towns, before man- 
ufacturers and operatives, on the blessings of “cheap bread.” They never 
dreamed, and we doubt whether his most intimate friends were then aware, 
of the magazine of varied knowledge, intellectual strength, and practic sal 
eloquence, which lay concealed under his modest and unassuming exterior. 
The new arena in which he suddenly found himself, furnished foemen worthy 
of his steel; and his blade proved a match for those of his doughtiest 
antagonists, 

Before passing to the stirring events of 1842, we must not omit to state, 
that during the severe and cal: :mitous winter of 1841-2, the ladies of Man- 
chester forwarded a memorial to the Queen, bearing upwards of 100,000 
signatures, imploring her Majesty to instruct her ministers to bring in a 
bill for the relief of the suffering classes of the a. They gave still 
more substantial proofs of their zeal in the c: ause, by holding a free-trade 
bazaar in the Manchester theatre, from which was nette d, for the use of the 
League, the coming year, the splendid sum of £10,000. Previous to the 
meeting of parliament, the dissenting ministers held a four d: ys’ conven- 
tion, to consider the effects of the Corn Laws upon the well-being of soci- 
ety, ‘and deputed a committee of their body to lay their views before the 
new premier. These events showed that the free trade spirit was per- 
meating all classes of the community. 

Heretofore, with the exception of an occasional skirmish in the com- 
mons, the battle had been mainly waged out of doors. At the opening 
of the session of 1842, it was transferred to parliament, Sir Robert 
Peel found himself at wd helm of affairs at a pe riod of une xampled dis- 
tress. The manufacturing districts were in a frightful condition. The 
poorer classes had scarcely been able to subsist through the winter of 1841-2. 
Stockport was ¢ abandoned by many of its operatives, because of their ina- 
bility to procure either work or bread. Hundreds in P aisley lived from 
week to week on charity. Bolton was fed by public bounty. Thousands 
in Manchester, Glasgow, Birmingham, Leeds, and other large manufac- 
turing towns, were thrown out of emp sloyment, and wandered, idle and 
hungry, from the sc anty fare of the provinces, till they crowded into the 
metropolis, hoping to find labor and food in the wealthy capital of the 
kingdom. The effect was, to swell the poor-rates of London beyond all 
former precedent. A roy al “letter,” from Buckingham Palace, exhorted 
those whom Providence had blesse .d with abundance, to aid in giving re- 
lief to the unfortunate. Contributions were gathered in the churches, pri- 
vate subscriptions were opened, and, though thousands were collected and 
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speedily dispensed, they scarcely alleviated the pressing necessities of the 
hour. Such was the condition of the nation when parliament opened 
in 1842. 

Of course, no reasonable man supposed all the causes of this appalling 
state of things originated in the Corn Laws. But the League was able 
to convince influential portions of the people, that a considerable share of 
these calamities were attributable to that source. The nation was impa- 
tient 5 a development of Peel’s policy. On the 9th of February he indi- 
cated it, by proposing, at a future day, to modify the tariff by slightly 
reducing the duties on ms ny articles, including breadstuffs and provisions, 
but leaving the sliding scale untouche d. A crowd of agriculturists, re- 
presenting ‘the landlord interest, was in attendance upon parliament, and 
were greatly relieved at the ministerial expose. They felt that their mo- 
nopoly was in safe hands. The only voice raised, on that occasion, in 
opposition to the measure, was Cobden’s. In pungent tones, he denounced 
it as “an insult to a suffering country. 

In March, the premier introduced his tariff bill. The measure occupied 
the attention of parli iament through the greater part of the session. Com: 
pared with the existing tariff, the new act was a moderate concession to the 
principle of free trade. Indeed, Sir Robert more than once declared, dur- 
ing the debates, that he would not pledge himself to a perpetual mainte- 
nance of the sliding scale of duties, nor advocate the abstract doctrine of 
protection, nor urge it in any case for the mere purpose of shielding home 
productions against foreign competition. The discussions were exciting 
and protracted on all sides, and the amendments proposed by the free- 
traders numerous and im portant. Mr. Villiers made and supported his 
annual motion for total and immediate repeal. Though the leadership, on 
that side of the question, was, by courtesy, yielded to him, the brunt of 
the battle was sustained by Cobden. On Villier’s m tion, we think it 
was, he delivered a profound speech in defence of the p roposition, 1 that, as 
it was beyond the power of parliament to regulate the wages of labor, it 
was unjust to pass an act to regulate, with a view unnatur: lly to raise the 
price of food; and, in this way, indirectly regulate avy) wages of labor. 
Cobden won a high place in the estims — of the think g portion of the 
house, was always treated with respect by the eoeaiia r, and thencefor- 
ward was recognized throughout the country as the ablest of the oppo- 
nents of the waning doctrine of protection. 

Some portions, and, indeed, the general drift of - entire policy of the 
act of 1842, pointed to the prime axiom of the League, of “ buying in the 
cheapest, and selling in the dearest market.” This, with the occasional 
admissions of Peel and Gladstone, in favor of free trade theories, fore- 
shadowed the events of 1846, alarmed the protectionists, and nearly led to 
a disruption of the tory party. Some of the landlord representatives in 
the commons declared that the agriculturists had been deceived in the pre- 
mier; others openly de nounced him as a deserter from their stand: ard ; 
while a few of the great Janded dukes and earls, in the debates in the upper 
house, poured out objurgations, lamentations and warnings against the 
pending measure, uttering ghostly prophecies concerning the ruin they 
saw in store for their “order,” if the son of the cotton-spinner was per- 
mitted to hold the key of the treasury. But the magic influence of Peel 
over his friends, and the conviction which penetrated the entire mass of 
the conservative party, that he alone was able to weather the radical storm, 
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then beating on the old tory ship, postponed, for three or four years, any 
open mutiny amongst the ill-assorted band that followed his fortunes. 

Probably the immediate effect of the tariff of 1842 was, to aggravate 
commercial embarrassments.. Perhaps it would be more just to say, that 
that measure was the occasion rather than the cause, of these embarrass- 
ments. During the long period it was pending in parliament, and while 
the shape it would ultimately assume was doubtful, trade was almost at a 
stand still. Whether there would be a revival in the autumn, depended 
upon the character of the next harvest. For five successive years, the 
crops had been more or less deficient. The country, not yet recovered 
from the depressing calamities of the last winter, could hardly endure the 
occurrence of a sixth. The heavy and frequent rains of July, caused the 
national heart to droop with gloomy forebodings. _ In this crisis, Sir Robert 
Peel proposed to adjourn parliament. Mr. Cobden vehemently protested 
against an adjournment, till the quality and extent of the harvest should 
be ascertained ; declaring, that it was betraying the trust of their constitu- 
ents to close the doors of parliament during the existing neryous and un- 
settled state of public opinion, and leave the country to drift on to confusion 
without rudder or compass. The adjournment was carried. 

Soon afterwards, serious disturbances broke out among the working 
classes of the midland counties. For weeks, those districts were tossed on 
a tempest of riots. They originated in an attempt of some imprudent 
Chartists to raise the wages of the operatives in the central manufacturing 
towns, by a general “ strike.” Probably nothing beyond this was at first 
contempi: ated. But demagogues fanned the flame of popular discontent, 
till it run wild in pillage, robbery and arson, nor stopped till several lives 
had been sacrificed. An unsuccessful effort was made to connect the League 
in some way with these disturbances. The suspicion was scouted by all 
iimpartial minds. The vengeance of the government, always eager to pun- 
sh those who plunder and kill contrary to esti ablished forms, was inflicted 
alike on those who aimed merely at a peaceful enforcement of their rights, 
and those who were for punishing their oppressors, regardless of means or 

onsequences, 

From this brimming cup of national calamities, a kind Providence 
withheld “ the added drop ” of another deficient crop. The month of Au- 
gust cheered the country with a succession of clear skies and warm suns 
enabling the husbandmen to fill their granaries with the well-cured pro- 
ducts of an abundant harvest. 

3ut even this did not quite relieve the commercial pressure. In antici- 
pation of a bad crop, the corn-factors had bonded large quantities of foreign 
breadstuffs, ready for entry when the Sliding scale should produce high 
prices and low duties. But the rich harvest reduced the prices and ele- 
vated the duties. In order to meet their monetary engagements, the 
factors were compelled to enter their grain and sell it for what it would 
fetch. The consequence was, total ruin to some, serious embarrassments 
to others, and losses by all, carrying disorder and confusion into the money 
market. 

But, though by a combination of peculiar circumstances, the tariff of 
1842 did not essentially advance the cause of free trade, and though the 
advocates of protection took advantage of the continued commercial em- 
barrassments to proclaim that free trade was a failure, yet, those very 
circumstances produced a very decided impression on reflecting minds, that 
the sliding scale was a prolific source of fluctuations in the prices of bread- 
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stuffs, and ought to be abandoned. Some of the landlords were candid 
enough to admit this. The suddenness with which the large stores of for- 
eign grain in bond were precipitated upon the market, materially reduced 
prices ; and low prices and limited demand coming together, set agricul tu- 
rists to seriously thinking whether there was not some inherent defect in 
their favorite system. 

The conflict in parliament for the current year having been fought out, 
the League again turned its attention to the prime source of its power— 
popular agitation among the people. Near the close of 1842, it com- 
menced holding meetings in Manchester—resolved to distribute informa- 
tion much more freely, during the coming season, especially among farm- 
ers and laborers—and, for this purpose, proposed to raise the princely 
sum of £50,000. At the request of influential gentlemen, in all parts of 
the kingdom, it deputed several of its ablest advocates to address meetings 
throughout the country. Col. Thompson, and Messrs. Cobden, Bright, 
and kh. R. R. Moore, traversed England and Scotland, raising funds, and de- 
livering speeches in elucidation and defence of the principles of the League. 
That association now commenced the erection of a great Free-Trade-Hall 
at Manchester, its assemblies having exhausted the accommodations of exist- 
ing buildings. It was consecrated to the cause in January, 1843, on which 
occasion it was announced, amidst loud cheers, that £44,000 of the £50,000 
had already been raised. 

The year 1843 was productive of important events relating to ae 
trade. The League adjourned its regular meetings from Manchester to 
London. Heretofore, it had confined its popular demonstrations ‘0 sie 
vincial towns. It now laid siege to the metropolis. Assembling at the 
Crown and Anchor tavern, till its large room overflowed, it resorted to 
Freemasons’ Hall. That great building having pone too small to ac- 
commodate its meetings, the doors of Drury Lane Theatre were thrown 
open by Mr. Macready. The novelty of the idea of discussing sucl: a 
subject in such a place, lent its ys tion to the somewhat prosai ic, but 
eminently practical character of the “ performance es.” Not Londoners 
only, but thousands of the strangers who are consté antly pulsated through 
the great commercial heart of the kingdom, nightly heard and app lauded 
the truths uttered by the new actors in this old temple of the muses. 

The parliamentary season was not wholly barren of good fruits. Du- 
ring the debates on questions incidentally connected with free-trade, Sir 
James Graham, a member of the cabinet, stated, that the soundness of the 
general principles of the Corn-Law repealers, was recognized by every man 
of ,common understanding. His colleague, Mr. Golbourn, said, that the 
abstr: act truth of their doctrines had never been disputed. Mr. Gladstone, 
also of the ministry, declared, that the practical application of their prin- 
ciples was only a question of time. Something, too, was done as well as 
said. Mr. Gladstone’s act repealed the restrictions on the exportation of 
machinery, and Lord ‘Stanley introduced a bill to regulate the trade in 
corn with the Canadas. Each of these measures looked furtivy ely towards 
free-trade. During the pendency of an important debate on ‘the sugar 
question, we think it was, Mr. Cobden delivered one of his ablest speeches 
on the relative value to England of her colonial and foreign trade. Scout- 
ing the idea that she ought to open her ports freely to colonial dependen- 
cies whose productions were sci inty, while closing “them against countries 
abounding in breadstuffs and provisions, he uttered the pregnant apothegm, 

“ It is with peoples we should deal, and not with barren wastes.” The League 
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was greatly strengthened in parliament this year, by the return of the 
enthusiastic, eloquent quaker, John Bright, to the House of Commons. 
He came, he ralded by the admission of a tory lord in the House of Peers, 
that he had recently delivered at Durham “ the very be st speech that ever 

was heard in favor of the repeal of the Corn Laws.” Like Cobden, 
Bright was of the middle class, and was elected by the manufacturing 
interest. In all the subsequent parliamentary conflicts, he stood next to 
Cobden as the advocate of free-trade doctrines. 

Thus far, the meetings of the repe or rs had been held chiefly in towns 
and cities. It was proposed by Mr. Cobden to invade the rural “dis- 
tricts.” He and his associates, inten the year 1843, held meetings 
among the agriculturists, the ‘farme vs and yeomen, in some thirty 
counties. All, and especially the friends of protection, were invited—the 
discussions were free—and the voting open to all. On the show of hands, 
the advocates of the League were triumph: int in every meeting but one. 
This series of vie tories over the monopolists, in battles fought on their own 
ground, on their “own dunghills,” produced a deep impression upon the 
“ agricultural mind.” 

Near the close of the year, “ The League” newspaper was established, 
as the organ of the association whose name it bore. ‘Till the final triump hh, 
its able editor, Mr. Paulton, weekly sent forth through its columns, those 
logical arguments and telling facts, which, reiter ‘ated and elaborated by 
hundreds ‘of tongues from the pl: atform, contributed essentially to the suc- 
cess of a MOV ement in which he was one of the earliest actors. 

On account of the hopeless aspect of things in parliament, arising partly 
from the return of commercial es (for governments rarely at- 
tempt to remove public evils and redress public wrongs, except under 
the pressure of some present calamity, :) the League, at the commencement 
of the year 1844, determined, for the time, to abate its efforts in the legis- 
lature, and turn its chief attention to agitation outside its doors. In Jan- 

uary, it resolved to raise £100,000, and print and distribute ten millions 
of tracts, for the promotion of its objects during the current year. A 
meeting convened in Free-Trade-Hall, Manchester, opened the campaign, 
and stimulated the zeal of the country, by subscribing £20,000. 

But the contest was soon divided betw een the country and the legisla- 
ture. In March, Mr. Cobden moved, in the commons, for a select com- 
mittee to inquire into the effects of protective duties upon the interests of 
tenant farmers and farm laborers. This was a challenge to the landlords 
to defend a part of their citadel which they had deemed absolutely im- 
pregnable. In the preceding stages of the battle, when driven from all 
other posts, they had been wont to entrench themselves in the position, 
that the repeal of the Corn Laws would ruin the tenantry and the labor- 
ers—a large body of those middle and working classes for whose benefit 
the League profe sssed to be ee: ‘The facts elicited at the series 

of agricultur: al meetings, held by Mr. Cobden the year before, had con- 
vinced him that this ery of ruin to the tenantry and laborers was fallacious 
and delusive. He determined to expose and silence it on the floor of par- 
liament. His speech on that occasion was one of the most profound and 
effective which the Corn Law discussions called *forth. Knowing he was 
attacking the dernier retreating post of the protectionists, he selected his 
choicest + weapons for the encounter. The speech was widely circulated, 
imparted a new aspect to the controversy, gave a fre sh impuise to his fol- 
lowers, and left an enduring impress on the mind of the nation. The 
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country gentlemen, who crowded to hear it, felt that they had been igno- 
rant upon a subject with which they thought themselves familiar. They 
retired to ponder on the new truths propounded by their teacher. 

This speech was far more potent in its immediate effects, and reached 
farther in its ultimate consequences, than the orator, or any of his hearers, 
with one eminent exception, then supposed. It sealed the fate of the Corn 
Laws. Sir Robert Peel afterwards frankly acknowledged, that that effort 
of the member for Stockport made so deep a lodgment in his mind, that 
he came to the conclusion that the total repeal of the Corn Laws was the 
only sound doctrine, and that their abolition was with him henceforward 
only a question of time and circumstances. 

During this year, some concessions were made by the premier to the 
spirit of commercial reform, in the reduction of the duties on several arti- 
cles largely consumed in the kingdom, such as glass, cofiee, wool, &e. 
This, with the tone and tenor of the debates on Mr. Villiers’ annual mo- 
tion for total repeal, on the Ten Hour clause in the Factory bill, and on 
the sugar question, showed that the government was cautiously feeling its 
way, and imperceptibly drawing its supporters along the path pointed out 
by the League. 

While these events were transpiring within the walls of parliament, 
“the pressure from without,” always dreaded by conservatives, was month 
by month growing more steady and strong. As soon as vacane ies occurred 
in the re present: ition, the League rained down upon the constituencies a 
ceaseless shower of tracts and lectures, and a free trade candidate soon ap- 
peared in the field, either to gather the harvest alone, or dispute the 
ground inch by inch with an opponent. 

At the opening of the session of 1845, Peel delighted the repealers, 
surprised the whigs, and alarmed the protectionists, by proposing a sweep 
ing revision of the tariff He abolished the duties on a vast number of 
articles, including cotton and glass, reduced the duty on the important 
commodity of sugar, and reformed the system in other essential particu- 
lars. ‘The cases in which he either wholly repealed the duties, or greatly 
modified them, amounted to upw ards of four hundred, Although he per- 
mitted the Corn Laws to remain inviolate through the session, it was evi- 
dent, from the tone of his speeches, and the te ndency of his measures, that 
their hour was appearing. The landlords were filled with apprehension. 
Before them were Lord John Russell and the fixed-duty whigs. Behind 
them were Richard Cobden and the no:duty League. On their right hand 
and on their left, were Peel and Gladstone, showing signs of leaving them 
to the tender mercies of the liberalism of Russell, or the radicalism of 
Cobden, or, worse than all, of doing the work of execution upon their fol- 
lowers with their own hands, before going over to the enemy ! If any 
doubt had remained of the ultimate — ; of the premier, it was 
dissipated by his admissions during the debate on the usual motion of 
“the never-say-die Villiers,” (as the Ties aa him,) for the total and 
immediate repeal of the Corn Laws. 

The free-traders opened another regular attack upon the public senti- 
ment of London, planting their batteries, this time, on the boards of 
Covent Garden. "Here, Cobden, Wilson, Bright, Hume, Villiers, Milner, 
Gibson, W. J. Fox, George Thompson, R. R. R. Moore, and their asso- 
ciates, for several weeks filled that spacious theatre from base to dome, 
with audiences, more intelligent and enthusiastic, than could be gathered 
by the artistic devotees of the tragic or the comic muse, Sprinkled here 
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and there among the oocapants of the stage, might be seen the wearer of 
a star or a ribbon, indic ating that some of “the nobility and gentry would 
not be the last to join a winning cause. Nor should the ladies be for- 
gotten, For twenty-one days, they held a magnificent free-trade bazaar, 
in the theatre, whic h was thronged with wealth and fashion, and contri- 
buted some £15,000, to the treasury of the League, 

A cold, wet autumn followed the premising summer of this year. The 
English harvest was deficient in quantity and defective in qué ality. The 
potato-rot spread dismay and starvation through Ireland, L one standing 
rumors of divisions and ‘bic kerings in the cabinet, at le ngth ripened into the 
certainty of an open rupture and a ministerial crisis, Inte ‘ligent men saw that 
Peel’s government could not survive another year. The League, ever apt at 
seizing the right time for doing the right ‘thing, began to prepare for a 
gener: al election. The work of registering all voters friendly to free-trade 
was vigorously entered upon. 

The close of the year 1845, and the opening of the year 1846, found 
the League bending its energies to the kindred measures of raising a fund 
of £250,000, and registering 100,000 new voters, for the approaching 
election. 

The events of 1846, so far as they relate to the subject we have been 
considering, are too Sarnilis ar to need recapitulation here. In June of that 
year, after Jong and stormy debates, Sir Robert Peel, in conjunction with 
the Duke of Wellington, the most unbe nding and determined of men, and 
without whose aid the measure must have failed in the House of Peers, 

varried through parliament a total repeal of the Corn Laws. On an even- 
ing near the close of that month, surrounded by a dense mass of the intel- 
lectual and moral elite of the anited kingdom, crowding not the House of 
Commons only, but every lobby and all its passages, Sir Robert, before re- 
signing the premiership, delivered an elaborate speech in vindication of the 
policy pursued while he had administered the affairs of the government. 
Never were the robes of office laid down with more dignity and grace. 
We cannot forbear quoting the closing passage of the report of this spee th. 
Alluding to the measures of commercial reform, which terminated in the 
repeal of the Corn Laws, he said :— 

“T have already stated, that in proposing those measures, I had no wish to rob 
others of the credit justly due to them. I must now say, with reference to hon- 
orable gentlemen opposite, as I say with reference to my own friends—neither of 
us is the party which is justly entitled to the credit of them. There has been a 
combination of parties, and that combination, and the influence of 

success; but the name which ought to be associated 


government 


have led to their ultimate 
with the success of those measures, is not the name of the noble lord opposite, 
(Cheers. ) The name that ought to be, and will be, asso- 


(Russell) nor is it mine. 
is the name of a man, who, acting, I 


ciate d Ww ith th e success of those measures, 
believe, from purea ave disinterested motives, has, with untiring « nergy, by appeals 
to reason, (loud che .) enforced their neces ity with an eloquence tht more to 
be admire 1 bee ‘ause it was unaffected and unadorned,(cheers ;) the name that ought 

d with the triump vh of those measures, is the name of Richard Cob de nm. 
I Sir, I now close the address which it has been 
my duty to make to the house, thanking them sincerely for the favor with which 
they have listened to me, in performing this last act of my Official power. Within 
a few hours, that power which I have held for the period of five years, will be 
hands of another, without repining—I can say, without 
con aint—with a more lively reco] lection of the oe ent and ce oa nce oI have 


received, than of the « ppt osition and distrust I have, duri ng a recent period, en- 


to be associa 


(Loud and protracted cheering.) 


surrendered into the 
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countered. (Cheers.) I shall leave office,I fear, weeien a name severely censured 
by many honorable gentlemen, who, on public principle, deeply regret the sever- 
ance of party ties—who deeply regret that severance, not from any personal 
motives, but because they believe the existence and maintenance of a great party, 
and fidelity to the obligations i such an organization implies, constitute a 
powerful instrument, a necessa ry gency, of government. I shajl surrender 
power severe ly censured, I fear also, 'L yy many honorable gentlemen, who, from 
no interested motives, have adhered to the principle of pr ‘tection, as important 
to the welfare and prosperity of the country. I shall oo ve aname execrated by 
every m onopolis t, (oud cheering from the opposition,) who, flaca less honorable 
motives, mail ntains protection for his own individual ea t. (Continued cheer- 
ing.) But, it may be, that I shall leave a name sometimes remembered with ex- 
pre ssions of good will, in those P ” eS Wl hich are the abodes of men whose lot it 
is to labor, and to @arn their daily bread by the sweat of their brow—-a name re- 
membered with expressions of good will, when they shall recreate their exhausted 
strength with abundant and untaxed food, the sweeter because it is no longer 
leavened by a sense of injustice. (Loud and long-continued cheering).” 

The struggle being over, the League resolved upon its own dissolution. 
The re pealing act received the royal assent on the second day of July, 
1846. On that day, the League held its final meeting, in the town hall, 
at Manchester. George Wilson, who had presided over its councils from the 
beginning, and who, as appeared from the official records, had, during the 
seven years of its existence, attended its meetings thirteen hundred and 
sixty-one times, without receiving a farthing for his services, was most 
approp riately c: alled to the chair on the present occasion. A large number 
of those who had participated in the conflicts of this well- fought struggle, 
including several members of parliament, were present from all parts of 
the country. After giving an interesting sketch of the progress of the 
great movement, from its feeble commencement to its glorious consum- 
mation, the chairman presented Mr. Cobden to the assemblage. As he 
came forward to address them, the body rose en masse, and weicomed him 
with the most rapturous plaudits, standing and cheering for several minutes, 
His speech was like himself, straight-forward, practical and hearty. He 
poured out his full soul in warm eulogies upon his co-workers in the long, 
doubtful, arduous contest, bestowed generous praise upon Sir Robert Peel 
and Lord John Russell, for their efficient aid in the crisis of the final strug- 
gle, and modestly declared, that far too much honor had been awarded to 
him for the ps art he had bome i inthe common cause. He closed by moving, 
that the objects of the National Anti-Corn Law League having been at- 
tained, its operations be now suspended, and the executive council be re- 
quested to wind up its affairs with as little delay as possible. The following 
morning, a letter ap peared in the newspapers, addressed by Mr. Cobden 
to the electors of Stockport. He warmly thanked them for the confidence 
and kindness with which they had honored him while acting as their re p- 
resentative, and announced that the state of his health and the condition of 
his private affairs, induced him to seek a temporary withdrawal from 
public life. 

The retirement of Cobden was only paralleled in dignity and grace, by 
that of Peel. 


Having done what we proposed, by giving this outline-sketch of the 
Anti-Corn Law movement, we may, in a future number, allude to the les- 
sons taught by the manner in which it was carried forward, and notice 
more particularly some of the persons who bore a prominent part in it. 
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PARISIAN SALOONS.* 


Tuat the empire of saloons in France has passed away, or that it 
belongs exclusively to another age, is an idea which originated with and 
clings to the debris of the old nobility, and it is propagated by that 
large class who pass through society on the outskirts of respecta- 
bility ; ; who are not, and who can never be, admitted where refinement 
of manners and intellectual tastes are the only attractions. If there is 
no longer a saloon De Stael, it is not because there are no longer admirable 
and talented women to preside, but rather because Parisian society is more 
affluent in those who possess all the excellences, with less of the vices 
which were, ina former age, the attraction to saloons, which were i. 
focus of debauchery, play, and political intrigue. The decayed aristoc- 
racy and the ill-bred parvenue unite in deploring the extinguishment of 
“good society,” with the downfall of absolute monarchy in 1789. Of 
the urbanity, ‘the elegance, the French spirit, say they, which then existed, 
nothing now remains; absolutely nothing. And as it is easy to write 
about a state of society which no longer exists, they become ecstatic 
upon the 18th century—that era of gunpowder and great generals, of 
embroidered drawing-room heroes, who gracefully che: ited at play. They 
are enthusiastic in favor of those charming and virtuous women, whose 
favors were the reward of the lover who survived the duel. These fero- 
cious regrettors of past elegances exclaim, somewhat in the style of 
Burke: “The age of good manners is gone; the traditions of good taste 
are lost; the ladies have ceased to be amiable; the men are accom- 
plished only in smoking.” That odious cigar alone inflames their indig- 
nation. In those former times, that it is agreed to call the times of good 
company, they smoked little, but the 2y snuffed much, At present they 
do both. In this only is the difference. Without doubt, society has lost 
a little of that frivolous and aristocratic varnish which distinguished it 
sixty years since; and, possibly, the saloons, opened each evening, are 
less numerous; but if so, it is owing to a complete change in the 
manners and customs, and more particularly to the discontinuance of late 
suppers, which were the family repast with some, and a luxurious féte 
with others, but everywhere prevalent. They afforded a pretext for as- 
sembling. ‘The evening meal was the great aflair of the day ; the prin- 
cipal expense of the family. The theatres then were not counted by 
dozens. People knew not how to employ the evening; and after the 
play, which commenced and finished at an early hour, the »y went to sup- 
per with the contractor-general, or the noble who kept open house. Now 
the play terminates only at midnight, and suppers bear a seal of repro- 
bation, which renders them more rare. Supper takes place now only by 
chance, after a ball or féte. It is become a great derangement to the fam ily ; 
nearly an accident. As for those who sup at cafés, , they are regarded as 
cast-away debauchees ; not worthy to live, be cause they desire to eat 


* Celebrated Saloons: By Madame Gay; and Parisian Letters: By Madame Girardin. 
Crosby & Nichols. 
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when others desire to sleep. Whoever aspires to the reputation of an or- 
derly liver, to public employment, or to matrimony, ought only to sup 
secretly by himself, ¢ede-a-tete, with a single dish, the doors fastened and 
the windows closed. The well-known prefect, Romieu, was the last of 
the supper-givers, after the days of July. He did not eat, and he only 
retended to drink, yet he w as possessed of a singular vanity to be con- 
sidered rather a cormorant than a man; to be endowed with a gulf 
rather than with a stomach; and he continued regularly the suppers of 
the age of Louis XV. He had, also, his Dubarry, who flattered and 
cheated him. One fine morning, however, this virtuous prefect fell into 
disgrace. He had supped too long. ‘The custom had changed. 

The saloons had then lost a powerful attraction; but, at the same 
time, they were not less elegant; nor had they deteriorated in mind or 
refinement. Since the successive revolutions haye removed all line of 


demarcation between castes and ranks, socic ty is no longer ym posed only 
of grand seignors, whose only accomplishments are an a a smile, 
and a conversation eloquent upon ribbons, lace an erfumes. Be side 
this del ris, le sss frivolous and more ins truct d f ancient aristocracy, are 
now to be found men, unknown yesterday, but celebrated to-day ; men 
of obscure birth, but of brilliant genius. And these literary and political 
geniuses disdain the pompous customs of fort 

It is also the mode to sneer at the bankers of the present day for 
their presumption, their love of money, and their insolence; as if the 
farmers’ general, the Mondons and ‘Turcarets of a past age, were models 


4 ? < ~ y ; ] ° 
restedness, society has l¢ venerated, 


of urbanity, intellect and disin 
it has changed. The men have become more serious, the women less 
frivolous; and fifty saloons could be cited, where min revails over 
fashion. 

It cannot be charged upon Parisian society as a crime, because for- 
eigners, enriched, no one knows where or how, exerci privilege of 


drawing crowds around them. ‘Time does justice to tl ‘cessful gro- 
1 


cers, cutlers and ticket-venders, who flutter in is. fter they have 
reigned a winter or two, at most, they disay r, ridiculed, abused, and 
nearly ruined, Th sy afford, howeve r., amu ] I while they last. \ is 
) amusing to visit a person simply rich, an awkward, ill-bred broker, for 
instance, from New-York, who, having acquired wealth, disdains his coun- 
trymen and apes the manners ofa foreign court. Such a one is visited with- 
out restraint. They carry siti they please. They order, command, and 
even break, at P yleasure They laugh at the am p hit m) on, whom they pass 
without saluting, and who i is not eat ted to invi lation or a friend. 
The visit is a sort of escapade of good seci ty. a passing error; and 
they consider themselves in a conquered country. They behave as in a 
model restaurant, where the host places at their disposal his cellar, his 
larder, his kitchen, and his domestics ; and who, after they have eaten and 
drank, has the good taste to avoid presenting his bill. But this, although 
akin to New-York, is not Parisian society, a thing more easily felt than 
described. It is a union of good manners and good taste, a mixture of 
benevolence, of dignity, of intellect, and of familiarity: a bouquet t of 
frivolous and solid qualiti ties, with many paisstatte s that defy analysis, 
Without possessing millions, it is possible to have a saloon and of the best. 
Extreme wealth is not a drawback, but it is not indis pensable. There are 
many saloons where, like that of the Duchess d’Elchingen, the attraction 
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exists neither in the rich tables, nor the fauteuils, that cradle you softly in their 
downy arms ; nor, perhaps, even in the more attractive favors of the cards ; 
because they do not play, nor even dance; but they assemble to refresh 
the ideas and vivify the thoughts, in conversations ‘full of life, of mind, 
and of heart. When the hour of retiring strikes, the too devoted frie nds, 
who would wish always to remain, withdraw reluc ‘tantly. The mistress 
of the house is reflected in her saloon; and, in the place of the present 
charming head, if a lady, without mind or heart, were installed, the charm 
would disappe ar, although the wealth should be quadrupled. 

In a hotel of the Rue d’ Astorg is to be found the most aristocratic 
saloon of Paris. There antique elegance is allied to all that modern 
luxury has invented for comfort: lackeys in livery, footmen for the ante- 
room, ushers for the reception-rooms, introduce and respectfully an- 
nounce the visitors. In those apartments, decorated and furnished in the 
style of Louis XV., one is surrounded with an atmosphere of grandeur. 
Amidst those glorious family portraits, one finds himself in a familiar 
circle. It would be possible, from their biographies, almost to make a 
continued history of France. Here, with distinguished grace, Madame 
de Noailles nightly receives the old nobility of France, with strangers of 
birth and distinction. 

In the faubourg St. Germain, Madame de Scherville is “ at home” thrice 
in the week: once in the morning, and ‘once in the evening. In the 
morning the ladies appear in promen: ade dress, and the men in fancy 
cravats. In the evening, laces, silks, velvets, coquetish bonnets as we iH] 
as low necks, are displayed, but not exacted. The hostess, who presides 
with as much grace as indulgence, would close the eyes on the irregular- 
ities of a toilet a little too familiar, even if they presented themselves, 
which is, however, never the case. It is still a saloon where all are amused, 
although the number is never large. Sometimes they perform a comedy 
impromptu, as brilliant and gay as in the best days of Scribe. But with 
or without comedy, the saloon in question is an agreeable exception in 
fine society. 

A visit to the hotel of Madame de Vatry is a delicious enjoyment. 
Elegance has invented nothing more complete. Everywhere the rarest 
flowers and objects of art are flooded with light. Her wealth creates 
friends, and her charity, a rare virtue with the rich, is profuse. Notwith- 
standing, she is a prey to ennui. 

The saloon of Madame de Bihague would be one of the most attrac- 
tive and elegant, if it were not for the over-anxie ty of the hostess to draw 
around her the marquises and counts of the faubourg St. Germain. Con- 
trary, however, to their cugtom, the counts and marquises, in this in- 
stance, turned a deaf ear to the invitations, and perseveringly resisted the 
balls, concerts and suppers, given in their honor. They consider her too 
willing. If the fair hostess would but content herself with her natural 
friends, who are worth all the others, particularly the wealthy city dames, 
who are worth more than the others, by, at least, the cost of the dia- 
monds which they display profusely in the hair, the ears, on the arms, 
the hands, and the breast; some of them, even, resembling a traveling 
casket, or a jewel peddler,—there would be nothing to desire. However, 
there are people worth seeing, and who are very agreeable; neverthe ™ 
the taste of the hostess requires old names to adorn her saloon, and, 
her despair, as a last resort, she has installed card-tables, which spread ‘ts 
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renown, and the aristocracy have already shown signs of surrendering to 
play what they refused to all other seductions. ‘ 

There is, on the contrary, the aristocratic saloon of the Baroness d’EI- 
mer. It is brilliant, legitimist, and very recherché ; but, for all that, not 
very recreative. At first, the very exclusive manners of the mistress 
gave some offence. She received nobody before ten o’clock, and then 
caused herself to be served with tea without offering any to her guests, 
These inconsiderate eccentricities have been, however, otherwise largely 
compensated. People are now accustomed to them, and these things are 
easily arranged; the que ‘stion is only to be understood, 

Among political saloons, that of M. Thiers is distinguished from those 
of Count Mole and M. Pasquier, in that the ex-minister is neither de- 
scended from Mathieu Mole nor Etienne Pasquier, but is descended from 
himself. Talent does not measure itself either by the lustre or the an- 
tiquity of one’s grandfather. ‘To talent and youth M. Thiers adds the ad- 
vantage of opening his saloon every evening, while those of Mole and 
Pasquier are opened only once in a week, What an immense advantage it 
is for a statesman to have a saloon or club, where each day and each evening 
the friends and co- -Ope rators meet to concert and prepare decisive manceuvres 
for the next day! The war of places, equally with the contentions of the 
halite held. admits not of delay ; and a whole week in the strife for power 
is an eternity. Anactive, enterprising, ambitious statesman, who has a 
week before hitn, can upset the world, if the ministry is the price of his 
trouble. Many an up-town house in New-York has lately been built in 
this view by wealthy tradesmen turned politicians. M, Thiers unites all 
the necessary qualities of a party-chief—love of power, eloquence, and a 
daily saloon. ‘The latter alone may suffice to make a political man. M. 
Fulchiron, the prince of good-fellows, was certainly not born to become 
an important personage, a cabinet maker; but he had a saloon, and more 
than one tottering minister has owed his stability to the saloon of M. 
Fulchiron. However, M. Thiers for many years was out of power, not 
withstanding his saloon. But there is a mystery about that which Louis 
Napoleon may one day unveil, Thanks to the presence of Madame Dorne, 
Madame Thiers, and some intimate friends of high rank, the saloon of the 
ex-minister holds a lofty and elegant nila, oe tanding that the sister 
of M. Thiers keeps an eating-house, where an excellent dinner may be had 
for one franc. At the saloon, visitors are introduced, announced, and 
served by richly liveried servants, They walk on thick carpets, and repose 
on soft fauteuils. The e yes rest on h: andsome faces ae rich toilets; but 
the penance is to listen to the dull but exhaustless babble of certain g ;OSSIpS, 
who, not being able or not daring to appear at the tribune of the chambers. 
take their revenge, and compensate themselves in the saloon. M. Thiers 
himself speaks too well and too fluently to allow to others a moncnee? of 
speech ; and when he speaks not, he slee ps; and then each feels bound to 
respect the repose of the great orator ani d master of the house. 

The saloon of M. Sauset, the old president of the Chambers, was an ex 
ception among the political saloons. Here no opinion was expressed. but 
all opinions were collected: as the Chambers were generous, they gave 
their president $100,000 per annum, and the president in his tern gave 
the deputies some glasses of sugared water every week, and a ball every 
year. At these balls they danced, but did not polka, and it is not so cer- 
tain that they waltzed. The balls of the president were consecrated to 
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the amusement of the wives and daughters of the deputies, and provincial 
mothers have never liked the waltz. 

Since some years, Madam Girardin has deserted the Rue Lafitte for the 
Champs Elysees. When » dwells so far from Paris, no little self-con- 
fidence is necessary to undertake to receive one’s friends every evening. 
But Madame Girardin, go where she will, draws the crowd after her. A 
poetical dreamer, careless and restless, Madame Girardin obe “ys only the 
impressions of the moment. To-day, full of charming gayety and 
sparkling wit, she may, to-morrow, be plunged in the deepest mel: ancholy, 
and be a prey to grief. In her conversation she will pass rapidly from a 
high political question to a touching story, ag pecan in words and witl 
inflexions of the voice, which go direct ly to the hearts of her listeners. 
Yesterday she will have loved solitude, and have sought to isolate her. 
self from the world, to enshrine herself with her ideas, her retrospections, 
her illusions and disallusions; to-morrow she will be in love with the 
world, its society, its fetes, and its joys, only again to revive her desire 
for solitude. When her friend, Armand Carrel, was dying of the wound 
inflicted by her husband, in that celebrated duel, she flew to the hotel, 
and exhausted herself in clamorous sorrow over the body, until her 
husband reminded her of the scandal of such a proceeding. ‘That mobi- 
lity of mind, however, affects neither her personal friendships nor her 
love of literature. She changes her impressions, but never her friends. 
To them she readily sacrifices her gayeties without pretext, and her sorrows 
without motive. She possesses in the highest degree the art of conver- 
sation. She is equal to Miry, the most brilliant story-teller, the most 
enchanting romancer of Paris, but who exceeds Madame Girardin 
neither in, mind nor in imagination. Even the absent-minded Gautier is 
subdued by her spell, and becomes conversational under its influence ; and 
these, with Lamartine and Victor Hugo, complete an admirable quartette, 
possessing the sympathies of Madame Girardin. ‘Quast these literary 
family soirees or poetical conversations change to a great play, and the 
crowd collects to hear that piquant satire, the “ School of the Journalists, 
or that magnificent poem, Judith, in three acts, or that ancient play, 
Cleopatra, destined to develop the talents of Mademoiselle Rachel. 

The saloon of Madame de Courbonne has a less defined character, It 
is in a high degree literary, because Victor Hugo is there, but in a far less 
degree with M. Jasmin present. It is political with the presence of M. 
Dumon, who recites in original patois the pretended verses of his com- 
peers. It was still more political in the presence of Guizot, M. Mole, and 
M. Salvandy ; is diplomatic with the presence of M. Billing, minister of 
France to Ci pe whagen ; of General Fagget, minister of Holland; of M. 
de Gluckesberg ; of M. de T’schan, Charge from Switzerland, and not long 
since of Compte Luxbourg from Bavaria. The presence of the Countess 
N: aes ; the beautiful Mrs. Baring; the Countess La Redorte; and 
the Countess de Montespan, stamp it with elegance. At the first glance on 
entering, one understands that the entertainment is conversation. Couches 
and divans are abundant, and these have been artfully arranged. The 
hostess is nearly always ill. She passes only from her bed to her couch. 
She rises at seven in the evening ; at eight she is in her saloon, When her 
illness is more serious, and compels her to withdraw from company, 
there is a general consternation in the hearts of those faithful friends who 
are accustomed tovisit her each evening. One of the most constant 
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visitors, M, Luxbourg, ambassador from Bavaria, was replaced in office by 
Prince Wallenstein, and this was through the influence of Lola Montes, 
that sylphide with clipped wings, who at that time governed the Bavarian 
Court. 

The Sundays of M. Duchatel were not spent as most people think. His 
saloons and his wishes were governed by the tone common to all minis- 
terial saloons, that terrible law, from which even her grace la Comtesse 
Duchatel was not exempt. They presénted a perfect mosaic of men and 
women, of all countries, ages and conditions, strangers to each other, who 
yawned and watched the looks of the minister to smile upon him sillily, and 
make mouths at him in secret. Amidst these groups, and making ” m- 
selves useful, were bureau clerks; also, M. Brindeau, a friend of the 
house, with his head skilfully dressed, curled and perfumed by aside 
Varnished, gloved, and elegant from head to foot, M. Brindeau was envied 
by those less wealt thy and less f pish ; but he had the ear of the minister. 

There are two descriptions of financial saloons, those where business is 
discussed, and tho : where it is excluded, That of M. Rothschild’s is 
the type of the last. It is the saloon ofa great financial Grand Seignior. It 
affords a neutral ground, where all opinions m “y be expressed without 
fear-or ani! mae Money lead mgs to all p artie The friends of the ac- 
tual minis id those of the future minister converse together; dance 
in the same Sociale and put their legs under the same mahogany. 
They remain, however, not the less mortal enemies, until the day of—coa- 
lition. The Baron James de Rothschilds never enters mal a propos into 
politics : he enters only into loan contracts, rail-roads, and banks. In the 
evenings, at home, he wishes to forget that he has been a banker all day, 
and he wishes that others should forget it also. 

All financial saloons have not this horror of business. Some bankers 
give dinners, suppers, and parties, in order to procure customers. When 
the des sert comes, be ween two glas es ol ‘cham p aign », they ask Care lessly 

s en ?” 


of a neighbor, “Is not Mr. so and so your banker 


“Oh! [heard a rumor.” “But what was it?” “I do not like to spread 
ill news of aneighbor.” “Goon,I pray you.” “ You will not betray me ?” 
‘I am incapable of it.” ‘ Well, then, they report that your banker is em 
barragsed in his affairs; but I thought you would have heard it.” 

Here the conversation drops; but the calumny is afloat; the poison is 


You are ill at ease on going to bed; your sleep is disturbed 


communicated, 
with night-mare; you see your dollars dancing about like sylph and 


flying away like birds: and in the morning, the first thing, you go to your 
You are at a loss to justify your sudden 1 lution: at Jas t you 
anker smiles, and re Spin without 
and without seeking 


banker , 
explain awkwardly andtimidly. Your | 
apparent malice, you dined yesterday with Mr. 
to dispel your suspicions, orders that your oe e placed at your disposal. 
That smile and that order cut short your suspicions, awaken your confi- 


dence, and you avow the truth. Your banker a 0 proves to you his stability. 
Those who are happy enough to have bankers, s should shun such houses as X. 
The theft of a customer is likely enough to be followed by a more grave 
crime. To those bank roués always promise patronage, but never give 
it. As long as you lure them with false h pe you will always bea 
guest. The d: iy you deposit your money with them, bid adieu to invita- 
tions, and take an afiec tie mate leave of your dollars 

Of the dramatic saloons, those of Duprez and : Mademoiselle Rachel 
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take the lead. There, as at the theatre, those two great artists are the 
leaders. Through a sentiment of noble but perhaps exaggerated pride, 
Duprez only invites his peers, artists like himself. He fears, and perhaps 
erroneously, that in other circles many would regard him as honored in ac- 
cepting his invitations. In these days of equi lity, talent has still an aris- 
tocracy which is the equal of all other aristocracies. Duprez makes no 
other exception than in the case of the beautiful Fernetti, of Madame 
Paton, who before her marriage was the beautiful Mademoiselle Pacini, 
and M. and Madame Cremieux. Cremieux was more than the friend of 
Duprez,—than his admirer: he was his lawyer, and now-a-days a 
tenor can no more sing without a lawyer than without a voice. Since 
Cremieux has become minister, he has more want of trumpeters than 
singers. The illustrious tenor, his wife, who has much talent, Colletti of 
the Italian Theatre, Strepponi Godefroy, the celebrated harp, and Dubois 
the violin, form concerts of which a king might be jealous. 

Mademoiselle Rachel left the F aubourg St. Germain, where the society 
was too much composed of flaunting titles and too little since rity for the 
rue Joubert, where there is less etiquette and more real gentility. 


THE QUEEN’S CUP, 
WON AT THE LATE RYDE REGATTA BY THE YACHT AMERICA. 


In travel it has been my lot to meet with curious things,— 
The fl ags that cost a million lives in battle-fields of ki ings, 
The ancient flask that Wallace wore on Falkirk’s fatal re 
The iron casque of William Tell, and Hermann’s rusted shiel 
The trusty blade of Bolivar, a ring from Cromwell's hand 
And the cove ring of the Kaaba in Yemen’s happy land ; 
With patriot joy mine eyes were dazed, when first I cau 
Thou priceless Koh-i-noor by which the new world cl 
The Empire of the Sea has passed away from Albion's shore 
Columbia rules the ocean now, Britannia ruled of yore. 


1 
| 


ims her right; 


“7 


‘he Warwick Vase is wondrous rare: its satyrs, wild with mirth 
Are forms of all that’s sensual and bacchanal on earth ; 

The Portland Vase is rarer still, for antiquarian lore 

Has never solved the legend strange its seulptured beauty pore 
The Hebe Vase,—the gem of all,—a type of Grecian mould 
From which ambrosial nectar flowed, for Jupiter of old; 

But thou art the Vicrorra Vase !—never Etruscan art 
Produced an antique like to ‘hae. to stir a nation’s heart : 

For with thee passe d the sea’s empire away from Albion's shore : 
Columbia rules the ocean now, Brita nnia ruled of yore. 


? 


Our flag is new,—it hath not waved as yet a hundred years 
Our Eagle’s wings are scarcely fledged, and yet he knows no fear 
His shadow doth in triumph fall o’er Adirondack’s snow 

To the Navajo’s chosen vale where murmuring Gila flows 
From ae golden hills to old Manhattan Bay, 

His eye gleams as a meteor bright o’er freedom's starry wi 
And proudly beats my he art to-day, while gazing upon thee 
Thou monolith, whose silent speech records our de ‘stiny ; 

The Empire of the sea has passed away from Albion’s shore: 
Columbia rules the ocean now, Britannia ruled of yore. 
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(Continued.) 


Our ean extract from the German Anthology will be the “Spectre 
Caravan,” by Ferdinand Freiligrath.* Iv has all the mysticism of the 
German school, but still there is displayed in it a masterly style: the 
picture it presents to the mind of the re-animated dust of the pilgrims to 
Mecca, who have, in their journey, been overtaken by death, is most strik- 
ingly vivid. We do not know where we could lay our hands on a better 
origina], or a more spirited translation : 


"Twas at midnicht. in the desert. where we rested on th 


There my Beddaweens were sleeping, and their steeds we 

In the farness lay the moonlight, on the mountains of the Nile, 
And n'ai bone s that strewed the sands for n y an arid mile, 
With my saddle for a pillow did I prop my weary head 

And my Kaftan-cloth unfolded o’er my | imbs was light 

While beside me, as the kapitan and watchman of my 


} 


Lay my Bazra-sword and pistols twain a-shimmering 


Y 
I 


And the stillness was unbroken 
From some stray belated vult ture s 
Or the snortin; os of a sle ping stee 
Or the hurried warlike mt 
When behold! asudden sandquake—and between the earth and moon, 
Rose a mighty Host of Shadows, as from out some dim lagoon: 
Then our oursers gasped with terror, and a thrill shook every 

x! 


And the cry was ‘Allah Akbar! ‘tis the Spe ctre Caravan ! 
ir hueless faces toward Mecca 


J e, long files of camels, and of women 
ind merchants, youthful maidens, b aring p) 
‘1b: “ } £.)) m 
.nd behind them troops of horsemen following, s 
More and more! «the phantom pa reant overshad we 
Yea. the ghastly camel-bones arose, and grew to 
And the whirling column-clouds « id t : 
Here, afoot as Hadjee pilgrims —there, as walri 


Whence we knew the Night was come when all 
and found, 

ng ago amid the sands whereon their bones yet 

Ris 


And in dim procession march to kiss the Kaaba’s 


legions from the da 2ess of their p risons 


And yet. more and more forever!—still they swept 
Till 1 asked me, can the desert hold so vast a muste 
» Dead are here in myriads; the whole wor 


*41 


th eager haste to pres beyo 


Then I spake, “Our steeds are frantic! To 3 

Never quail before these shadows! You are 

If their garments rustle past you, if their glances rea 
Cry Bis: nillah !—and that migh ty name shall banish 


* It may not be uninteresting to our readers to know that Freiligrath, on account of 
the liberal — al ideas he has dared to put forth, has been again exiled from Hulm 
hie native city, for the third time, and has announced his intention of taking refuge 

im this country. 
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take the lead. There, as at the theatre, those two great artists are the 
leaders. Through a sentiment of noble but perhaps exaggerated pride, 
Duprez only invites his peers, artists like himself. He fears, and perhaps 
erroneously, that in other circles many would regard him as honored in ac- 
cepting his invitations. In these days of equal lity, talent has still an aris- 
tocracy which is the equal of all other aristocracies. Duprez makes no 
other exception than in the case of the beautiful Fernetti, of Madame 
Paton, who before her marriage was the beautiful Mademoiselle Pacini, 
and M. and Madame Cremieux. Cremieux was more than the friend of 
Duprez—than his admirer: he was his lawyer, and now-a-days a 
tenor can no more sing without a lawyer than without a voice. Since 
Cremieux has become minister, he has more want of trumpeters than 
singers. The illustrious tenor, his wife, who has much talent, Colletti of 
the Italian Theatre, Strepponi Godefroy, the celebrated harp, and Dubois 
the violin, form concerts of which a king might be jealous. 

Mademoiselle Rachel left the Faubourg St. Germain, where the society 
was too much composed of flaunting titles and too little sincerity for the 
rue Joubert, where there is less etiquette and more real gentility. 


¥ 


THE QUEEN’S CUP, 


WON AT THE LATE RYDE REGATTA BY THE YACHT AMERICA, 


In travel it has been my lot to meet with curions oo 

The flags that Cost a million lives in | vattle-fiel 1S of ki 

The ancient flask that Wallace wore on Falkirk’s fat ‘held, 

The iron casque of William Tell, and Hermann’s ri shield, 

The trusty blade of Bolivar, a ring from Cr ’s hand 

And the covering of the Kaaba in Yemen’s happy land ; 

With patriot joy mine eyes were dazed, when first I caught thy ss 
Thou price s Koh-i- noor by which the new world clai 3 her rig 

The Empire of the Sea ha s passed away from Albion’s one 
Columbia rules the ocean now, Britannia ruled of yor 


The Warwick Vase is wondrous rare; its satyrs, wild with mirth 
Are forms of all that’s sensual and bacchanal on earth: 

The Portland Vase is rarer still, for antiquarian lore 

Has never solved the legend strange its seulptured beauty bore ; 
The Hebe Vase,—the vem of all_—a type of Grecian mould 
From which ambrosial neetar flowed, for Jupiter of old; 

But thou art the Vicrorra VASE !—never Etrus scan art 
Produced an antique like to thee, to stir a nation’s heart ; 

For with thee passed the sea’s empire away from Albion’s shore : 
Columbia rules the ocean now, Britannia ruled of yore. 


Our flag is new,—it hath not waved as yet a hundred years 


Our Eagle’s wings are scarcely fledged, and yet he knows no fear 
His shadow doth in triumph fall o’er Adirondack’s snows 

To the Navajo’s chosen vale where murmuring Gila flow 
From Mari] yosa’s golden hills to old Manhattan Bay 

His eye gleams as a meteor bright o'er freedom’ s starry Way; 
And proudly beats my heart to-day, while gazing upon the e, 
Thou monolith, whose silent speech records our destiny ; 

oe Empire of the sea has passed away from Albi n’s shore: 


Columbia rules the ocean now, Britannia ruled of yore. 
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Ovr second extract from the German Anthology will be the “Spectre 
Caravan,” by Ferdinand Freiligrath.* It has all the mysticism of the 
German school, but still there is displayed in it a masterly style: the 
picture it presents to the mind of the re-animated dust of the pilgrims to 
Mecea, who have, in their journey, been overtaken by death, is most strik- 
ingly vivid. We do not know where we could lay our hands on a better 
original, ora more spirited translation : 


a 
j 
i 


midnight. in the desert. where wi 
Beddaweens were sleeping, and their steeds w hed around 


lay the moonlight, on the mow 


7 


1el bones that strewed the Ssandas 10 


dle for a pillow did I prop my we 
tan-cloth unfolded o’er my limbs was 
de me, as the kapitan and watchman of 


Bazra sword and pl [ 


» stillness was unbroke 
Krom some stray belated vult 
ings of a sleepi 


] co 1 ; 
> hurried warlike mul 


hty Host of Shadoy 
yur coursers gasped wit! 
} 


ery was “ Allah Ak 


mercnal 


nd them troops of h 


More and more! +the phantom pa 
Yea, the ghastly camel-bones ar 
And the whirling column-clouds 


Here, afoot as Hadjee pilgrims 


we knew the Night was co 
and found, 
» sands whe 
ys from the dark 


On Imare 


» can the desert hold so vast a must 
in myriads; the wh 


beyond the Bab | nan lel C 


» world 


1 t { ] y ~anti ry ’ ] 
Spake CWur steer are frantic! T'o your sau 


Never juail before these shadows! You are el 


if their garments rustle past you, if their 
ismillah!—and that mis y name shall] 


It may not be uninteresting to our readers to know that Freiligrath, on account of 
che liberal political ideas he has dared to put forth, has been again exiled from Hulm 


his native city, for the third time, and has announced his intention of taking refuge 
én this country 
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Even now the morn is waning far a-west, 


“Courage, comrades! 
and crimson vest, 


Soon the welcome dawn will mount the skies in gold 
And in thinnest air will melt away those phantom shapes forlorn, 
When again upon your brows you feel the odor winds of morn.” 


These are but two poems from two volumes, and can, at best, convey 


but a meagre impression of the entire work; the limits of a Magazin 


article, however, will not admit of further extracts, and we must remain 
content. 

We now turn to the Liter Orientales, published in the Dublin Uni- 
versity Magazine, and which proved the most attractive feature of that 
lical, during a number of years. 


19 
sie 


widely celebrated perio 


In the early part of his author life, Mangan delighted in oddities ; the 


strangest connections, whether of sense or rhyme, gave him infinite plea- 


sure; and, therefore, we may sometimes find ourselves convulsed with 
side-splitting laughter, in a@ moment after we have been weeping bitter 
tears; he would commence a poem with all the grandeur of an epic, every 
line beautifully rounded, exact in its proportions, united in its sense; hi 
would intersperse the most beautiful metaphors, and suddenly transform 
the whole into ri 
teristic, but it was none the less a fault. 
tickle the ears of the reader for amusement, and afford a hearty 


ik 
who delights in each 


icule by a single couplet at send. This was charac- 
i ase the multitude, 


it might 
laugh to the reader for occupation ; but 
line, and at the end sums up the whole witl leasure, it must ever be 
disagreeable ; it detracts from the merit of a poem to be concluded with 
comic effect, except it be a comic piece, where wit and humor are not out 
of place. 

These remarks apply most particularly to those poems now under con- 
sideration. ‘There are poems among them which may rank among th 


ect is kept 


first compositions in our language, wher 
are, in the main, such as we have mentioned. Beautifully 
the conclusion, and then shattered to pieces by some ridic 


pleasantry. 
We cannot bestow time in illustrating all our ks with p 
. eee eine! ae, 


we give a few extracts as specimens of 
rhythmical construct 


No mortal ever gazed 
Ya Alla-hu! 
out, amaze d, 


Ya Alla-hu! 
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The devils, thine old foes, oft curse tl 
But thy friends find their strength 
In the le neth 
Of thy No e, 
Ya Alla-hu! Ya Alla-hu! 


This last simile of the “strength in the length « 


sounds ridiculous on paper, has yet a meaning. It 


of the favorite sayings of the Kmperor Napoleon 
may appear, when | want any goo rk done, | 
his education has been suitable. 
and bold, and his brain as well 
my observations of men, | have 
and a long head go together.” 

It may be that Mangan had this 
poem from which we have quoted. 

In one of these Ottoman trans] 
Oriental poetry, that in some 

h 


+} 


at 


e 


the same word, or a part t 
” and writes a p¢ 
4 


* There is but one God 


hat H 


yuse of woes; 


nose,” though it 
. said that one 
range as it 


in, provided 
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La’ lahé il-allah! 
Gone is all! In one abyss 
Lie Health, Youth, and Merriment. 
All we've learned amounts to this— 
Lire’s A Sap Experiment. 
What it is we trebls 
Pondering what 
When ou shall : 
Chove tha to 
La’ lahaé il-: 
The Bospho 
We Ww i ‘ 
When our shal 


So clove the joyou 
THE WARNING. 
La’ Jahé il-allah ! 
asure tempts ; yet Man has none 


If t'accuse, 1 


Lures hung 
(GUARD YOUR ri, vps | 
Mannoop 1s BsuT Prospnor 
AND BAD LUCK ATTEND 
BoATINGS DOWN THI 
La’ lahé il-allah ! 
The Bosphorus, 
Youth’s fire soon wan 
And slight luck or grace att 
Your boaters down the B sphoru ! 
Thus much for the Litere Orientales. We have given but a few spe- 
cimens out of many, and there may be others better in the series which we 
have not even noticed. 


; 


Among his miscellaneous poems we wished to quote lameless One, 
an autobiographical ballad, showing his own struggles through the world, 
and which was one of his latest productions; bu » la his aside to 
make room for one still greater, a poem where the heigl " passion is 
mingled with 


1 
} 


ye strength of reason, and the studied grace of poetical ex- 
cellence. We quote entire “ The spell of Hatred.” 


var 
» last fond cls o the child and wife, 
And the first fin rasp of th poignal 
Blood soon shall run In T1ye above 
The bright flowers we to-day tread, 
We have all had more than enough of 


Let us now have a Spell of Hatred! 


How long shall the hideous OoT* 
Rear column of skulls on column 7 
Oh! Justice, hasten thy promis d hy 
And open thy doom day volume. 
No more oiled spec ch—it 1s tin the 
Of despots should hear their fate read: 
We have all had m@re than enough of love, 
Let us test now the talisman—Hatred ! 
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Cold steel—to that it must come at length 
Nor quake to hear it spoken 

By the blows alone we strike in o1 
Can the chains of the world be brok« 
Let slavery and dismay tread, 

We have all had More tha enough 
Let us now fall back upon Hatred! 


Up, then! no more in valley or grove 


My friends, the tremendous hour at 
Will show itself truly in earnest, 

Do ye the like, and take your stand 
Where its aspect frowns the ster 

Strive ye as Tell and Kerner strove, 

Be your bright swords early and late red; 

We have all had more than enough if love, 
Let our watchword henceforth be Hatred ! 


Mangan’s imagination was fertile in invention, and some of his figures 
bear marks of the highest poetical art; thus, in a poem on Childhood :— 


“ Van, like the leaf that swims the 
Goes headlong down that 
Whose lampl. hore 


Ts snectre-neopl 


d i 


We can m ike but one more extract from Mangan’ sp ns. and we scarce 
ly know which to choose out of the mass before us: look on which we 


will, we are sure to find the strong marks of his genius, yet in none, per- 
haps, more vigorously display« 1 than in * Pon peli,” which we have se- 


le cle d — 


. - ; 
» heralds of thy ruin 
Quickened and thicker 
What prodigies of sound ¢ 


How many a death-flag was unfurled o1 


I n sun went down—a globe of blo 


Rayless, and coloring-every heart with g! 
Till even the dullest felt and understood 
T 


he coming of an overwhelming doom: 


r 1 


: ; ‘ins ; 
he prestige of a crisis and a fall— 


A shock—a thunder shock, for thee, for 


We shrink into ourst lves wh I { ht and Sto 
Come blackly down, as though to every so 
iven here foreshowed t id 
ure’s death-hour. 


l, the arrowy 


lood, fire, and earthquake di 


hite wave boil, 
‘is there not a voice which pei | 
To all from these, marshalling | 
Of scenes and images that sh: 
In living, vivid might upon the jud it morn ? 
- = - 
The desolated cities which, of yore 
Perished by flooding, fire, and sulj 
Where sle eps the Di ul ms a's immemo ‘le 
Lie levelled wrecks below that blast 


They fell; thou fellest; but, erased from earth 
Bl 


otted from being for eternal years 
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“Their” image chills the life-blood—“ thine” gives birth, 
Even while we tremble, to some human tears 
Had’st thou less guilt? be peas The book of Time 
Bears on each leaf alike the broad, red stamp of crime. 


Mangan’s dexterits as a versifier was most wonderful; we do not re- 
member to have ever observed such power of rhyming in any other poet ; 
he could make the most peculiar and striking combinations, and with all 
the fre quency of curious rhymes he never sacrifices propriety. He could 
improvise with equal facility, and has been known to talk in poetry for 
hours without any apparent e ffort , the only difference between his pub- 
lished en and tho e int np rovised, ing. that the latter were more collo- 
quial in tone. The versatility of his genius was equally surprising ; he 
could adapt his ideas and expressions to the spirit of any language. In 
many of his, so-called, translations, the originals furnished the mere 
ideas, the form of the expression was his own; in some — 5 ons 
ideas an ressions originated in him, The poems attribut wer 
the Persian poet, were mostly without originals; tl vet merely sought 
the spirit ‘the writer the ** Rose Garden.” : d s vel] did he sueceed 
in this, tha aders, familiar with oriental lit ture, were deceived into a 
belief that these poems were translations. Mangan, upon being juestion 
ed as to the reason of his thus giving t other the credit of such splen- 
did productions, replied, that “ Hafiz paid better tha ce Mangan, 
and that people were foolish for believing them translations, when any 
scholar could perceive they were only half his. 

lt was the same with his German translations. In the German Antho- 
logy will be found many of his finest poems; to all of them Mangan has 
imparted a vigor clusive ly hisown. From the simplest ideas he has 
produced the most ic autiful poems; he has enlarged upon the language, 
and used a style and a class of illustrations peculiar to hims = om st pro- 
minent among these is the poem we have already qi ‘The Ride 
Around The Parapet.” The original of this was : sa aa narrative poem 
by Rueckert, entitled, *“‘Kuhnegunde Of The | I st,” marked by no 
great vigor and be unt. ee “ Ride Around The Parapet,” on the 
contrary, is one the. trangest, finest, ascinati 
written in the present mhtere e and may eh 
lineation, first, of tl  Sareainanireis pride of L . yne, 
her trium ver the slaughter of the six and thirty knights, her sudden 
love for the gallant Margrave Gondibert, her remorse and fear when she 
i » but rideth to perdition,” all belong to Mangan, and the 
atastrophe is certainly his, for, as we have already said, he lighted in 
such quaint peculiarities, and it must have been delicious for him to 

mogrify ” the stony-h« arted beauty into a wooden image at her 


) 


own castle gate. 

We have already said that the general voice of “ Young Ireland” has 
assigned to Thomas Davis the first place among her ‘ts: but we, al- 
though Davis’ talents hold a high place i imati al agree in 
the estimate thus made. In true poetical genius, in power of language, 
in elegance of thought, Mangan is by many degrees his superior. His 
life was wild and erratic, and his poetry pa artook somewhat of the same 
nature, so that the reader must be prepared for great irregularities; his 
writings were generally shack poems, not because he was incapable of 
more extended efforts, but because necessities always pressed upon him, 


‘ 
L 
] 
i 
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and by hasty publication alone could he relieve himself. His imagination 
was clear and healthy; bright worlds open ed before his eyes, radiant 
with angels, basking their outspread wings in the golden sunlight ; in- 
spiration came to him unsought, he breathed it in with the atmosphere 
around him, in the beauties of nature, in the triumphs of art. Although 
bowed down by poverty, the heavy hand of sickness grasping his vitality, 
the world of his imagination was bright as ever, and he poured forth 
gushes of melody such as the world has seldom heard: lamentations for 
his beloved country, and predictions of a glorious hour approaching. His 
poems had their effect, they were chante d by revolutionary parties in the 
mountains, and copies were eagerly sought by the residents of large 
cities; men felt the inspiration of the poet and were strengthened. We 
have already mentioned the universality of Mangan’s mind: we merely 
allude to it again in thi place that the reader may r flect and find whether 
it has been proven. 

Mangan’s poems yet remain to be collected, and his life to be written ; 
it will | be done, for the world begins to wake from its lethargy, and to 
comprehend that the great poets did not all live in pastages. Here was 
one, who, without education, hemmed round by poverty, in a country 
where even the lovers of genius would not have dared to foster it in so 
independent a spirit, yet broke through all trammels, and lived and died a 
poet, not a weak one, thrusting himself ever forward, but one who gave to 
others in his lifetime the glory which shall cluster round his own name in 
the grave. 

We have devoted to Mangan and Davis more space than we had in- 
tended ; but the field was so wide, and the subj o interesting, that we 
could not restrain our full expression. In the following pages we shall be 
more brief, using our own remarks, and quoting only such passages as are 
absolutely necessary to a proper understanding. 

After those who have alrea ly occupied our attention, come two poets 
who stand side by side, in a sort of poetical brotherhood: Frasier (better 
known by his nomme de plume De Jean,) and Richard Dalton Williams ; 
the dividing mark between them lies in this:—Frasier was the poet of 
strength, Williams of wit and beauty. One was the man of strong, 
sound, vigorous, but uncultivated mind, the Elliott of Ireland ; the other 
of a refined and carefully cultivated intellect, beautiful by nature, and 
rendered still more beautiful by art. Let us not be understood as mean- 
ing that strength belongs alone to Frasier; for Mr. Williams has also 
merit in this respect, but not to the same extent. 

Our experience in literature has firmly persuaded us, that greater force 
of expression will be found in the writer who is guided only by natural] 
talent, and spurred on to exertion by passion, than in one who has enjoyed 
all the advantages of collegiate e jucation, and who has become precise 
and correct by measure and rule. The man of a carefully cultivated mind 
will be cautious in the selection of words, in his manner of disposing 
them, and will be likely to draw largely upon his fancy in the invention 
of beautiful figures ; he will strive for melody of language, and in follow- 
ing out the strict rules of poetical composition, much of the natural passion 
will be lost: all will be elaborated with care and taste. The uncultivated 
man, on the contrary, will seize the first words that suggest themselves, 
and will use the simplest, and necessarily, the strongest phrases ; he will 
not pause to select, nor has he the skill to dispose of them to artistic ad- 
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vantage. A happy turn of mind, a knowledge of humanity, will always 
aid him ; and his figures, if not as highly wrought, will at least have as 
much beauty, and this the careful reader may study out. This then, in 
our mind, is the distinction between Frasier and Williams: the one was 
guided only by a natural iftellect, and a naturally good taste, the other by 
acarefully stored mind And a highly cultivated fancy ; one was a poor 
Dublin cabinet maker, who laid down the hand-saw and jack-plane to 
assume the pen; the other a medical student, who moved in the first 
literary circles, and gratified his poetical taste by various contributions to 
the literature of his country. Following out the strict rules of poetical 
judgment, we would be forced to acknowledge Williams as the greatest 
poet of the two, but we infinitely prefer placing them side by side and 
claiming preference for neither. 

The incidents of Frasier’s life afford no materials likely to interest ; 
when we have said that he was a cabinet maker, and gained his livelihood 
by the labor of his hands, struggling against great obstacles—his poverty, 
and a weak and deformed physical frame, we have told all. His first 
volume, Poems for the People, was published in 1845, and in his preface 
he says, “ The following poems should be viewed as the work of a man 
who wrote for his countrymen alone—and not for every generation of 
them—but merely for the present—as his first and most imperative duty ; 
with this object he had to deal with events as they arose, or, if he drew 
from imagination, he had to make the picture true to national feelings and 
passions, of which—judging by his own—he believed himself a faithful, 
though a weak delineator.’ After this apology we might reasonably ex- 
pect to find a volume of poems hurriedly put together, and wanting in all 
the essential parts which constitute the charm of poetry; this is not so; 
although we state the prominent characteristic of Frasier to have been 
strength, yet he was not wanting in the minor graces of composition, as 
many of his verses will show. There is a beautiful mixture of both 
these qualities in the Insurgent’s Song, from which we take one verse: 


“ We sufter’d in patience—till patience became, 

Like snow round the crater of mountainous flame: 

Yet complaints, like the smoke, which could not be r pre 
Show’d the smould’ring fire still at work in our bre: 

What then did our tyrants to soothe discontent ? 

Why, they added new insult and Wrong to Trese nt f 

And now let them look for the lava, to wreathe 

The villas and vineyards they planted beneath.” 


We take another verse in Frasier’s own peculiar strain, from one of his 
patriotic poems : 


“Those scalding tears—those scalding tears, 
Too long have fallen in vain: 
Up with the banners and the spears, 
And let the gathered gloom of years, 
Show sterner stuff than rain! 
The lightning, in that stormy hour, 
When forth defiance rolls, 
May change the poles of Saxon power, 
And melt the chain, the long, long shower, 
But rusted round our souls,” 


This entire poem, “ The Gathering of the Nation,” is one of the most 
powerful lyrics of the age; it is the very concentrated expression of the 
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strongest passions tbat may agitate the human bosom—patriotism and 
hatred. In these volumes we frequently meet with ideas novel and 
elegant, as this one : 


“To crime for cause let none be driven ! 
The sand—the fl ne 

Are proofs of Provid e—and even 

The stars are asterish } 


We will close an extract from Frasier, by quoting from “ Our Song”’— 
one of his finest poems : 


“ We have no music on the breeze— 
No banner in the beams; 
Our standards are the forest trees— 
Our trumpeters—the streams ! 
Yet not till all 
The forests fall— 
Not till the streams be hush’d, 
Shall we, wh ) wield 
Nor sword, nor shield, 
By tyranny be crush’ 
K * * 
Go, tyrants—trample hum 
While license yet is giv’ 
But know, ye trea | on bi rnit Oo { 
That have been lit in he avn: 
And if no blaze 
Arrest your gaze, 
Deem not the spirit flown! 
That, tho’ your heel 
: Be shod with steel, 
Will burn you to the bone I” 


These extracts, few and brief, will yet be sufficient to convey an idea of 
the material from which the poet was made: he seemed to write with a 
pen of iron—with a sword point dipped in gall; every line tells home, 
with the force of a well-planted blow; and any person witha knowledge of 
the Irish character, can easily imagine what must have been their effect. 
But to inquire into this is not our object, and we are admonished to turn 
our attention to the poet already named, as standing beside Frasier. 

Richard Dalton Williams was one of the earliest and best contributors 
to the Nation ; in political satire lay his greatest strength, and we ex- 
ceedingly regret that we cannot come at all of his pocms; as it is, we can 
find only those published in the Spirit of the Nation, and, with all due 
deference to the compiler of that work, whoever he may have been, we 
will say that they are generally the poorest of Mr. Williams’ writings. 
The Rath of Mullaichmastean, is his finest poem in the collection to which 
we have alluded. The story relates to the stratagem by which Sydney 

given at the Rath 


| 


destroyed a number of the Irish, at a feast and festival 
of Mullaichmast. 

The opening of the poem is exceedingly effective, and shows a strong 
power of description; we almost shndder at the picture it presents, 


“O’er the rath of Mullaichmaist, 

On the solemn midnight blast, 

What bleeding spectres passed, 
With their gash’d breasts bare! 
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Hast thou heard the fitful wail, 
That o’erloads the sullen gale, 
When the wauing moon shines pale, 
O’er the curs’d ground there ? 


* * 


“ Red streamlets trickling slow, 
O’er their clotted tre Ss flow, 
And still and awful woe, 

O’er each pale brow weeps-— 
Rich bowls bestrew the ground, 
And broken harps around, 

W hose once enchanting soul 1, 


In the bard's blood sleep ‘ 


The closing verses impart to the poem a style of melancholy gran 
4 


deur, fully equal to the splendid German poem by Uhland, from which 
Mueller conceived the idea of his magnificent marble group, lately so 
? 


popular in our city, “The Minstrel’s Curse.” Here too, it would seem as 
if some spirit of the past had come back to earth, and with deep sono- 
rous stratagem, and warns his 


rous voice, gives the relation of the tr a 
shonor gave no pang, 


countrymen against trust the foe to whom di 


and wh se Name could not 


ing 
be heaped with too many infamies. 
Since that hour the clouds that pass’d 
O’er the rath of Mullaichmaist 
One tear have never cast, 
On the gore dyed sod; 
For the shower of crimson 
That o’erflowed that fatal 
Cries aloud, an: 

To the M 
Tho’ the Saxon snake unfold, 
At thy feet his scales of gold, 
And vow thee love untold 

Trust him not, Green La 
ouch not with glovele 
\ coil'd and deadly ¢ 


Mr. Williams’ most popular poems were “ The Mis-adventures of a Med 
ical Student.” They are conceived and executed in a manner showing a 
most th rough command of language, and a kn wledge of the laws of 
poetry. His imagination is very felicitous, and his powers of invention 
rare and ripe! He alternately moves his readers to tears and laughter, 
while he, all the while, apparently preserves the most perfect equilibrium. 
Mr. Williams was the only one, of all the illustrious band, who were ar- 
rested on the charge of high treason, that was acquitted. He was known 
to have talked, written, and acted sedition—if patriotism can be so called; 
yet the evidence could not be found to substantiate the accusations, and 
he escaped the prison hulks of Bermuda and the penal colonies of Aus- 


tralia. 
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Vill. 






Tue next morning after this I felt mawkish and melancholy, as lovers 
will feel sometimes, and there is no use in attempting to conceal that I 
was in a fair way to fall head and ears in love with the dark-eyed Laurine. 
I was prone to remain in a fixed attitude for hours together: if any one 
spoke to me, I heard them not, and took no notice of what was said and 
done around me. All day I wandered about the house like one possessed 
with the fiend of stupidity ; ; and Aunt Eliza, who always avowed that 
there was a vein of insanity running through the family, declared that she 
firmly believed I was going deranged. , 
As the twilight grew on, I took my iF rch on the balustrade of the por- 
tico, with my back against a pillar ; and as the soft fresh breeze fanned my 
cheek, and the fragrant odors it bore along regaled my nostrils, and the 
charm of the holy and beautiful hour purified and exalted my spirit, I be- 
came filled with divine j joy and poetry. The south wind that flew by on 
viewless wings seemed to sing a carol in my ears. And though poe try 
always loses by a translation, yet I tried to render into words the voice 
of the eve ning zephyr, even as its music thrilled into my ears, and my 
thoughts shaped themselves into a 


















SONG OF THE SUMMER BREEZE. 








O’er valley 










O’er river and rill, 
O’er forest and field, 
Thi caver iS ¢ oncealed 
O’er the wild mountain, 
O’er the still fountain, 
O’er deserts flying 
O'er mossy bank sighing: 
O’er tne blue ocean, 
In sunshine and shower, 
In vine-mantled bower, 





ni of pows 

Hpirit ol motion, 

Kssence of being” 

From eternity springing, 


herward winging, 






a 
init 
Swiftly Im fleeing. 
IT. 
Footp rint | we en, 
May not ; be seen 

W hither I’ve trod. 
Emblem of God! 





























voLd God breathed into nacho breath of f life, sil he became a livin, gsoul, Gen. 
. XXIX,—WNO, V. 3 
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Of life the source, 
Spirit of force: 
With noiseless course, 
In the airy realm 
I govern the helm. 
Ever controlling 
The systems rolling 
Through infinite space 
Their unending race. 
iil. 
When the star-worlds bright 
Now winging their flight 
Through regions of light 
Emerged from the night, 
I moved o’er the deep 
Where the chaos did sleep, 
Where darkness did lower, 
And from that first hour 
Was I crowned with power 
Essence of being 
From eternity spring) 
Thitherward winging 
Swiftly I’m fleeing. 
IV. 
Flying with arrow gs} 
Bending the slender 1 
Bending the giant tre 
Waving the flow’: 
Ruffling the stilly a 
As doth a restless drea 
O’er the brow flitting 
Of sleeper unwitting 
Fanning the prince’s bre 
That of the pe asant now 
Buoying the feathe: 


r the swt 


Onward I’m fl 


“ Marse Ernie,” said a little grotesque negress, with a red striped pet 
ticoat and snow-white turban, belonging to Floralie: “ Marse Ernie, Miss 
Flory say come in the back hall and get some peaches and cream,” 
Seeing that I paid no attention to her, she tugged my coat and repeated 
her message. 

“Tell your Miss Floralie to go to the devil,” said I, not knowing what 
I was saying, and conscious only of an interruption, at the same time toss- 
ing the end of my cigar, which had been extinguished an hour, into the 
gaping mouth of the astonished slave, who sputtered it up and scampered 
away in affright to her mistress, 

“ Marse Ernie, cook is going to kill Belle for eating eggs—must she do 
it?” asked Pack, popping his head over the back-yard fence. 
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“ Cert inly,’ >T re plied, unhe¢ eding a Sj llable. 

“ Kill Belle!” cried the boy, in astonishment. “ Why, massa must be 
loosin’ his senses sho’ nuf. Well, | would’nt—why, dirn it, she shant do 
it,” muttered he, as he walked away. 

“ Certainly,” J repeated. 

“ Marse Ernie, ” said Murre, coming to the door, “here’s Miss Flory 
says that your pet hawk has got loose i in your laboratory, and is breaking 
the Pp hials and things all to smash.” 

“Tell Florie to eat them for me. {don’t want any,” said I, having a 
confused idea probably of peaches and cream. 

“ Which, master, the phials or the hawk ?” 

*“ Both.” 

The slave laughed, and ran away. I was still asleep and dreaming. 
Next came Floralie, and stepping on the piazza, she set her arms a- kimbo, 
and, gazing at me with an air of comic surprise, mingled with mischief, she 
said, 

“Mr. Kerne, upon my word! What do you mean by such conduct ?” 

I saw her not. 

‘Don’t you hear ?” cried she, coming up and shaking me by the arm; 
“the man has gone stark, staring mad, I do believe.” 

“ Tlallo here! Florie, what’s the matter ?” 

“ What’s the matter yourself? What do you mean by choking Lully 
with your cigar, and sending me word to go to the old scratch; is’nt that 
pretty language to send a lady? And telling cook to kill Belle, your 
best hound, and that I must eat your broken alembics ?” 

‘What the mischief are you driving at? Kill Belle! By thunder! 
who | ias dared —? 

“Why you just sent word by Pack to the cook—h — you must be 
erazy. Ned has just knocked the poor hound in the head, and all for eat- 
ing a fe W eggs. 

Eggs! By Juno, I'd let her feed on eggs all her life if she fancied 
them. I'll go and give cook a threshing this minute,” cried I, jumping off 
the banisters in a passion, 

“No you won't,” said Floralie ; “ keep quiet now; its your own fault 
you sent word to kill her. ’ 

“ : - I never did such a thing.” 

‘told Lully to tell me to go to the devil for inviting you 
some nice peaches and milk with aunt, and Bolivar, and myself?” 

What the deuce are you talking about ?” 

“T ought to ask what nonsense you have been at,” said she, laughing, 

1e playfully took mry arm, and made me skip across the floor with her ; 
‘But [see how it is—day-dreaming as usual, and no doubt a certain 
‘Vishnu’ had no small share in your dreams,” she added, looking archly 


1 
4 


up in my face. ‘“ Come, sit down here now on this settee, and tell me— 
it is not fair that you should enjoy all these beautiful things by yourself: 


se 


mi ake 2 me a participant—won’ § you ?” 

“ Would that I could, dear Florie. "Would that I were some good fairy 
to fill your heart always with golden dreams and sunshine. But what use, 
when it is already so ?” 

“ Not always,” said she tenderly, with a half sigh, which] did not know 
the meaning of, 
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“ Well,” added she at length, “come now and get some of my nice 

eac the s. ” 

“Thank you, I’ve just taken a chew of tobacco.’ 

“Oh! that horrid tobacco! But I see you want to go to sleep again : 
well, good night, and pleasant dreams t’ ye ;” and with a playful courtesy, 
she vanished. 

I did resume my reverie in the dreamy twilight until I was aroused by 
Sally to come to tea. After tea they all began to tease and quiz me, and 
not feeling in the mood for it much, | made my escape for the piazza, into 
which the mellow moonlight was now streaming, and where I could hear 
the katydid and the trefoil and distant whippowill blending their wild, half- 
musical notes among the dark shadows of the old park trees in front of 
the yard. After awhile Bol joined me, and proposed that we should go 
over to Black Oak, and give Laurine a serenade. I acceded to this propo- 
sal, and taking my guitar and he his flute, we ordered our horses and set 
out. Our road lay through three miles of magnificent forest, , whi h we 
entered as soon as we left the big gate. How majestic, how full of wild 
mysterious beauty, is a grand old forest lit up with aoe | i 
riding along idivcnanh them, a secret joy and satisfaction has filled m) 
when | thought, that here, at least, the iron-hand of civilizati 
marred its beauty, and | breathed a sil 
never be. Alas! that t holy prayer I fea must not be heard, The 
hand of democracy will sweep away these lords of the vegetable ki 
as it has swept away all else time-honored ; beautifal, 

“ Bolivar,” said i as we rode slowly ee *‘ cursed be the hand that 
fells these noble trees,” ; 

‘I say, no,” he replied ; “that is all moonshine, my dear Ernie. 
it better that they should in due season be cut down. ‘They are be 
it is true, but useless, and only serve as the haunts of 1 beasts : 
tiles. No; let them be felled—their tal] shafts sawed up | ry the sfeam « 
and made into lumber to build houses and barns and fences: to conduce 
to the health, comfort, and happiness of mankind, and thereby subserv 
the purposes for which the Creator made them; to build ships to sail 
across the broad blue sea, bringing men of all nations together, and 
yy and free; to build school-houses and churches 


7 


nt pri iyer to ni aven tl 


making all men hapy 
with. oo 
No school-house or church that man can make can better 

to be good and happy than they do as they are. The forest is 
living temple to the Almighty God. It was the first I ever en 
*twas there I learned to love wisdom and beauty. What abomi 
timents you have uttered, my dear Bolivar. Oh! may the forest | 
It is at least a Druid temple, where I can bow at nature’s altar, un listur! { 
by the clatter of the cold, heartless machinery of the busy workshop of 
civilization. How cana man but feel elevated, happy —hol in riding be- 
neath these ancient trees, through which the pale moonlight is struggling 
with its dark shadows! How can he but worship their forms of wild 
beauty ! An old oak is the most solemn and majestic thing in nature. Do 
you remember those grand old live oaks of Louisiana, with the long gray 
fern-moss flowing from every limb in silvery festoons down to the very 
ground ?” 

“ Yes, they were truly beautiful,—you would call them temples of na- 
ture, l sup pose }? 
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4 cor call them grand old gray-beards—patriarch princes of the 
vast. An old, moss-mantled oak eh one of those things which I reverence— 
which I worship. They always seem like living beings to me; mute spi- 
rits, who stand in their solemn stillness for ages. brooding on the philosophy 
of nature and eternal life. Aged set iiethals hoary high priests of nature, 
| reverence ye,—ye are the only living beings who come to us from the 
oe shadowy vistas of the past, And methinks, sometimes, I can un- 

an a the lang lage of your sighing boughs. Grim patriarch! what tale 
old years art ia pering to the passing breeze, to be borne away to the 
nd of dreams 2?” 

You would make a good druid.’ 

I believe I would. For I have often thou: 


ht that much of what is 
sd idolatry, or paganism, is true religion ; certainly far higher, more 


xalted, Than the Si! eo. of © ri 2 ff oA thodist in the land. 


And were I a foll ’ Paynimrie, u a druid: and I would 
DOW to the (rreat Divin iby ee ‘ hy sprea ins Pill ,aved ak ! Years 
oll on, ages pass away, and yet your gnarled body and wide-spread limbs 


eather the snows of winter, the summer drouchts. and equinoxial stor 


14: ° ; es . cs 
. ry ‘cy ty ‘ ; : ’ ‘ rr 7h we 7 . | ’ rry Ti 
LLC JUTIG I on Lilie. Lilet ariving I ne, ilt Ci ny ) l. the WwW ¢ 


man’s axe! All thy foes have spared thee, anci ak! ing, your buds 


}" : , ] 
are Swe! fF: in summer, your vera; 


i! foli 2 in ‘aceful festoons crowns 

> caitlin fe and c heir cooling shado' ‘hed earth 
your wrinkled front, and cast th cooling shadows on th arched earth, 
as fresh and vigorous as the youngest sapling that calls you grandsire, In 
autunin it fades and withers, glowing with the ‘tie fever-flush of death, 
beautiful in decay, for fair things aye fade, and the passing wind rustles 


them away tofeed and fatten old nnibal-like, devour- 


eth her own offspring. 1e fragile flower, the withered leaf, proud, vain 


man,—all die in a day, a month, a year; but ages roll on,and the old oak 
still silent stands brooding “The reir seer on the phil sophy of eternity. 


‘Ah! noble forest, for how many ages has the wild bird carolled in 


your swaying twigs, and wrou ight her fibrous nest in your leafy boughs! 
For how many ages has the fleet fawn reposed beneath your shadow, or 
sought refuge in your dark recesses, from the red man’s arrow! But, alas 
even oe must meet your destiny. 

“ The white man has swe pt away your red brother, and the red deer, to 
ee you were a protectoi - and you must follow. Why was not every tree 
a Bohun Upas to the Saxon, to drop poison on the audacious mortal whose 
first step on the cisatlantic shore brought curses, and crime, and misery, 
into the world, which the Creator had dedicated to Nature’s uncontrollec 
dominion ? In a few years ye will be numbered with the old years from 

‘nce ye sprang. ’ 

‘In my childhood, Bol, I took a singular whim of typifying the nations 
of the earth by th Ol a 

‘That was a curious fancy—but you always were full of odd notions. 
How did you el issify them ” 

“ T have almost forgotten now. ‘The French I recognised in the bowing 
form, fantastic wav« ry, gay lines, and gallant bearing of the maple. The 
tall, prim Lombardy poplar, was the proud Spaniard. The mountain pine 
the wild, poetic Highlander. The rotund oily cedar was yelept the Dutch- 
man The lrish by his own sha nrock, The aving palm, the Oriental. 
Ne froes ] by pec d by our ubcotl ith sc rubby bl ic i i k, 
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“ What did - call the Americans?” 

“The black locust, with its rapid growth, its tenacity of life, its inquisitiv« 
thrusting of its fibrous rootings every where it had no business, its unat 
tractive exterior and its gregarious habits. The E nglish, I of course r 
presented by the grand old oak, stalwart, braving the dire t mpest, and 
yet crowning itself with beauty of form and hue.” 

‘ You had better go to England, Ernie,” said Bolivar, drily ; he hated 
them as many Asn! ‘ricans do, with a holy hatred. “| would not live in 
such a country as this, if I were you. 1 wonder you stay here.” 

“] am going to England one of these days,” said I, warmly. “I would 
think that 1 have lived in vain, if once at least in my life I did not mak« 
pilgrimage to our grand old fatherland. Old Domine Rumsey would 
tread the classic shores of Greece and Rome with more worshipful delight 
than I would the storied scenes of dear old England. 

“ By the shade of Daniel Boon, it hurts my feelings, Ernie, to hear a 
Kentuckian born talk so about the infernal British, who cut the throats of 
our gr: wndfathers, and did the best they could to enslave us all.” 

* And yet, some of those same Kentuckians born, are willing to talk 
ideas brotherhood with those infernal Yankees—whom may all the devils 
confound—who have passed laws more insulting and oppressive upon Ken- 
tuckians than any that Lord North ever advo cated. No, Bol, reserve all 
my hatred for the Yankees, who are not only my natural foes, but who, 
besides, have nothing about them to be admired as the English have.” 

‘The England of your dream is not the England of reality. Go there, 
and find the arrogant, haughty ia and the down-troddet e, and you 
will come back not so much in love with your glorious Ey c? 

‘That is all humbug, manufactured for 
Jonathan. But the England of my fancy 
heart. The people may have changed, and I may be disappointed in tl} 
but that I do not believe : but Westminster-A bb ey, Avon, Derwent-\W 
Eastcheap, Newstead, merry Carlisle, Windsor Castle, Tweed, old 1 
Thames, and a thousand other scenes hallowed to n y mind by associa 
and memories of the glorious past, are there yet, and would render that 
Island Queen of the North dear to me, even though it should be annexed 
to the republic, and run over with a horde of sharp-nosed, spectacled Yan- 
ke 2e8, 3 

‘Much better would it be for the English people were such a glorious 
event ever to take place.” 

* Now, God forbid! Of all the 

“ Hush! what can that be?’ And we both stopped involuntarils 
listen, as the muttered sound of human voices fel] upon our ear. It was 
now past eleven o’clock, and we had just emerged from the forest with a 
field to our right, when low voices as if in consultation were heard, and we 
found them to proceed from an old dilapidated tobaeco barn which stood 


in the field near to the roadside, which was surrounded with tall, rank weeds. 


There was a bank of low, dark clouds piled along the horizon, which 
lit up ever and anon by a gleaming sheet of red lightning suffusing its 
tire extent, and showing the outlines of the cloud like a lamp behi 
gauze curtain, and at intervals a bright forked streak would dart 
the tongue of a fiery serpent ; the barn was cast in a deep shad 
trees, and we could not see within. I was just about to call out 
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there, naturally surprised to find persons at such a place and such an hour, 
when Bolivar put his hand on my lips, whispering, “ It is slaves up to ras- 
eality of some sort; be still, an { we'll find out what is ¢ going on. 

We both noiselessly dismounted, hitched our horses, and cre pt into the 
shed which surrounded the barn. On pee ping y through a chink, we found 
that the moonlight straggled through the roof, which had fallen in, and re- 
vealed a group of four men—three negroes and a white man. One of them 
I knew to be a slave belonging to Squire Iveson; one negro had his back 
to me,and the white man and the other negro were strangers to me. At the 
moment almost that I looked, the one who had his back to me turned so 
as to discover his profile, and, God of heaven! what a thrill of horror and 
amazement ran through me, when I discovered that th: y were those of the 
slave Mat! I could not realize it,—and yet they were too well known to 
me, to be mistaken. In the dim, mysterious light, that group of wild, 
demoniacal faces now relapsed into a profound silanes and I could al- 
most imagine that the whole scene was a chimera of the brain. I clutched 
Bol convulsively by the arm, and pointed out the face of the mulatto, 
Either pain or surprise, perhaps both, caused him to start; and in doing 
so he made a slight noise. 

The white man, who was as mean a looking scoundrel as I ever set 
eyes upon, glanced his eye quickly towards where we were ensconced be- 
hind a pile of tobacco sticks. “I thought I heard a noise,” said he ; and as 
soon as he looked up, | recognized him as Parsons, the peddler, that Scam- 
per and I had bedeviled before I went to college 

‘It was me, I reckon, trod on a stalk of tobacker,” said Cuffie, Mr, Ive- 

’s boy—a notoriously vicious rascal. 

‘ Ernie,” whispered Bol, “there is your friend Parsons, and that hell- 

ind mulatto come to life again ; you may depend that they are brewing 

pretty kettle of villainy between them.” 

“| see it’s lightening in the north,” said the white man. “| wish it would 
cloud up ; it would suit our schemés much better.” 

‘Pshaw,” said Mat, for it was indeed he, “let it shine bright as mid- 

y, for au; are three to one, have the advantage of taking 
them by surprise, and l don’t fear them any way.” j 

“| am much afraid those two negroes at the Reedyrill plantation will 
reveal all,” said Parsons. 

‘They dare not do it,” rejoined his mulatto colleague. “ Only those 
three know it; and although they refused to join us, we gave them distinct- 
ly to understand that, whether we succeeded or not, if they hinted a word 
about it, we would murder them on the spot.” 

on wish to coodness,” said the peddler, “that we could get Parker into 
the scrape ; he’s worth a dozen common niggers.” 

“ Yes: but he’s a d—d fool—he’d rather be a slave than free,” said Cuff. 
“T sounded him one day, and he was as quick as tinder; he swore he 
would report me to the overseer, and have me hung. It was as much as 
I could do to turn it off.” 

‘No, you carn’t truss’ him,” said a great burly goggle-eyed negro, with 
a hideous scar seaming his face caused by the falling of a tree: “He 
nearly killed Bradshaw’s Josh for saying that de white folks war a set of 
damned raseals,”’ 

‘Namphum, Parker not help us; him say he white man, case his daddy 

gubner—say he no nigger.” ; 
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“ Mat, how far is it to Squire Iveson’s ?” asked Parsons, 

“*Bout half a mile, I reckon.” 

“ Had’nt we better go on and not wait for Pete and Clark? There is 
nobody there but the old man, his wife, and the girl, and the overseer at 
the quarter.” 

“ Its mos’ too early, I reckon ; all the hands have hardly gone to bed, and 
there is some niggers there as bad as Kerne’s. They’d fight for thei ir old 
master to the last drop. Gum and Silas snd Jim Matlock have ’sreed to 
settle thur hash for ’em, but still its best to be cautious. We'd better 
wait for Pete and Parsons. 

“ By the Lord, Bolivar,” said I, in a scarce breathed whisper, “ this is an 
insurrection! plain case. I will stay here and watch their maneuvres, 
and you go home and get Chunk, Parker and the overseer, arm them well, 
and make haste hack. You’ve no time to alarm the neighbors—they may 
have finished their work before you coulddo it. Take this key, and in my 
secretary you will find a pair of revolve rs, a bowie, and two or three single- 
barrelled pistols ; ; all are loaded, I believe. In the hall you will find several 
guns and rifles, and there are two or three sabres about the house—bring 
all. Chunk will show you plenty of ammunition. Be cautious, and ge 
bac k to the § Squire sas quic ‘k as possible. - 

“You go,” said Bolivar, “ you can manage better those things at home 
than I can, and its more di angerous to stay here.” 

“ Do you suppose that is any reason why I should not stay?’ We 
were both unarmed, and this was the on ily course consequently that we 
could adop t. 

Bol took the key and noiselessly withd rew, and | had the satisfaction to 
hear him mount his horse and ride off without attrac ting the attention of 
the conspirators, other than the sound of his horse’s feet; on hearing which, 
one of them went out, , passing within a foot of me, and returned, say ing that 
he could see nobody, and that it was probably somebody passing by. Bol 
had prudently taken my horse with him for fear that he should be dis- 
covered, 

“ Dem men are berry slow comin’; if dey wanted dar freedom bad as I 
does, dey would be in a bigger hurry "bout it.” 

“ Be patient, Cuff, you'll soon be a free man, To-morrow’s sun will 
dawn on this country in possession of the negroes and their friends,” 

“Yes, by Gosh, we’ll make de white wimin and children our slaves, and 
kill all de me a 

“ Dat Miss Laurine dam pretty gal,” said the goggle-eyed negro, “I 
takes her for my wife.” se 

- No you don’t: old felle r,” said M: atto, with a savage grin, ct tends to 
her case myse ‘lf—she’s my property.” Unable to suppress a motion of 
fury, | knoe ked down a coup le of tobi acco sticks, which made a good deal 
of noise. 

“ By God,” cried the white brigand, as the four simultaneously sprang 
to their feet, “ there is somebody in the barn !” 

We'll soon fix him, whoever it is,” muttered the mulatto, drawing a long 
keen knife as he advanced toward the door; at the same time a pistol was 
fired by one of them in the direction that I was, fortunately without effect. 
All 1 could do now was to run for it, as ] saw one of them lighting a dark 
jantern, and the whole of them entered the shed with drawn knives. 
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made instantly for the door, and would doubtless have effected my escape, 
but j just as | gained it, | tumbled over something, and fell on my face. 

“ Don’t shoot !” oried Parsons, “let us see first see who itis. Surren- 
der, or Pll kill you by .” continued he, throwing himself on me as | 
recove ai my feet. With a back stroke of the tobacco stick which I had 
stumbled over, I felled him to the ground, but in the meantime Matto 
crept up behind, and throwing his long muscular arms around me, ren- 
dered me as powerless as a child, at the same moment the other who car- 
ried the lantern cast its light on my face and discovered who I was. 

“Ah! Master Ernie! so you are playing patroller,* eh? BtOp, don’t 
kill him now,” said the mulatto to Cuff, who raised his knife to stab me; 
“ Don’t kill him now—there are some things I want him to witness. We 
are rivals, you —s Mr. Ernie,” continued he, with a hellish laugh. “ You 
thwarted me once, but I'll now see who shall have the soft-skinned white 
girl, Mr. Kerne, of Reedyrill, or Matto, the nigger. By the Gods of hell, 
I would not have you killed now for worlds: your life is as precious to me 
as the apple of my eye.” 

I ground my teeth in a silent agony of rage. 

They tied my hands behind me, Matto seized me by the collar, and the 
whole band set out for Mr. Iveson’s house at a swift pace. We were re- 
inforced soon after we started by Pete and Clark, a white man, whom, from 
his northern accent, I knew to be an abolitionist in disguise. The whole 
gang were armed with muskets, pistols, andaxes. As we entered the back 
side of the orchard, and struck down a small pig-path which led towards 
the house, three more negroes = out from the grave-yard and joined us. 

“What were you doing i in the barn 2?” asked Matto, as he dra: gged me 
along. ] ape J not dei ign to answer, and the hound struck me in the face. 

“ Answer, sir, when your master speaks to you, then.” 

At this hoe i spe ech they all laughed. 

“ Yes, answer your master,” said Cuff, who was ey idently drunk; “ we 
are masters, now I am your marse, Cuff.” 

The scoundrel Matto heaped insults and abuse on me, which I need not 
relate, and which none but a brute more base than the hog that wallows 
in filth would be capable of. ¥ 

I thought of crying out, that I might haply alarm the inmates of the 
house as we drew near it ; but Matto had my nec ‘kéloth in his s grasp, and 
could have silenced me by one turn of his hand, so Be it | saw any attempt 
of the sort would be in vain, and only subject me to abuse. 

When we got to the house, the y -_ less] surroun nied it; and, at alow 
whistle from Matto, who seemed to : leader, t they were joined by four 
more negroes belonging to the Se ccslece 

All was perfectly still within; no sound was heard but the murmured 
thunder in the distance, for a storm was evidently rising; no watchdog 
gave warning of the presence of the midnight murderers; those faithfu 
guardians had been silenced by the slaves who belonged to the plantation. 
I looked up at Laurine’s window, ‘neath which | had thought to touch a 
light guitar and lull her dreams with music. What different sounds were 
to greet her startled ears! The jalousi was closed, and the dim light of her 
night taper glimmered through. Little dreamed she that the prelude of a 
horrible tr iedy was enacting beneath her window. ‘The back dvor of the 


A name more dreaded and hated by negroes than any other 
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hall was not fastened, so secure was the honest planter of the fidelity of 
his household ; this they ali entered, placing a sentry at the d 
leaving me in the kitchen, the door of which they locked. 

As soon as the key was turned, I sought about for some way to reli 
my arms. A kitchen lamp, by good luck, was burning on the dress 
turned my back to it thrust my hands over it, and soon burnt th 
in two, not without burning the skin some also. I next seized the meat- 
axe, and the report of a pistol and a loud shout from the house lending 
nerve to pany arm, with one blow I drove the door from its hinges ; and 
swinging my formidable weapon over my head, rushed to the halidoor, 
brained ie sentry, sprang across his body, and crossing the hall, I darted 
up stairs, three steps at a bound: the heart-rending screams which rang in 
my ears gave redoubled speed to my limbs. I made for Laurine’s room, 
and gained it just in time to find her kneeling, half fainting, on the floor, 
in a white muslin night-gown, her hair flowing in wild disorder, her face 
Geom lly pale, and her dimpled hands clasped in agony, while the ruffian 

fatto was grasping her snowy arm in his black horny fist and dragging 
oe along towards the door. Witha blow of my axe, into which | lent 
all my strength, | dashed him to the floor. Hearing cries of the old squire 
and his wife, I had barely time to lay Laurine on the bed, and then darted 
away to the room from whence the sounds came. 

On entering the room, the most heart-rending spectacle presented itself 
to my horrified gaze : amid the smoke which filled the room, I descried the 
overseer lying on the floor, his head mashed to a je _s literal mass of 
blood, brains and hair—you could not distinguish a feature. A negro was 
lying across his body, with a huge gaping wound whic h had ripped open 

he entire length of his abdomen; he appeared to be one of several who 


1 


had, at the head of the overseer, rushed to the rescue as soon as they h 


the firing and outcries. Just asl entered the room, the brute ¢ 
grasping the silver hair of hisaged master in one hand, and in the 
of bringing down upon his unprotected head the heavy iron 
he held in the other. I caught his arm in time t ) prevent th 

the moment I did so. I received a singing thump on the ear 
which staggered me to the ground. In the very act of 1 

Chunk, and their party, enter the door and fire a volley, 

house with a deafenifig roar, upon the crowd of insurgent 
cursing and slashing about, were swarming in the room. A slav 
by a ball from Bolivar’s rifle, fell across me as I dropped to the | 
the hot blood from his shattered temple poured over my face. 

“Oh, God !” eried Chunk, who was fighting like a tiger at bay, on ob- 
serving me on the floor, and my face covered with blood, “ they have 
killed my brother! Murder them, Parker ; don’t let one escape; shoot 
‘em down like hogs. Oh! my brother, my Ernie, I shall revenge you.” 
And at the moment of his speaking, he n nade his sabre ring on the flinty 
pate of the g« rale-e yed negro, and sliced off his face as thou 
turnip. 

Bolivar, with drawn sword, was cleaving their thick skulls rig! 

And Parker, pointing at a thick bunch in a corner, discharg: 
both barrels of an enormous blunderbuss, which reverberated t! 
room like a cannon, and dropped four at once, five, counting Pa 
was also smitten to the ground by the reaction behind. 

All this time the rebels were not idle, but fighting manfu 
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cowards were at bay, and they saw it was fight or die, for our men would 
not listen to cries for quarter. Meantime I came to my senses just time 
enough to snatch a pistol from the floor and send a ball into the ear of 
our friend Parsons, who was snapping a revolver at Topeliff. I shook off 
the dead body that lay across me and joined the fray. Parker acted like 
a hero, and saved my life two or three times. 
Even amid this scene of bloodshed and horrors, I could not 
inbred propensity for romancing. When a lurid bl 
now the storm had burst upon us—lit up the room with its wild glare, the 
scene almost charmed, though it thrilled me with horror. What a strange 
unearthly hue it gave to the faces there assembled! | — d how the 
quick play of its eccentric motions through the clouds was reflected on the 
upturned face of the dead man, who was stretched on his act with his 
hands griping the wound on his breast, as if in the agony of dying he was 
to stop the outgushing of the life-tide from his heart. The demo- 
rin which the lightning’ s play seemed to create on his distorted lips 


Ne 


try in 


nii ica 
and cle che d teeth made me start with its life-likeness. There was 
gray-headed master with his face buried in a clotted pool of his own blood, 
There lay his aged wife across him, whether dead or fainting, | knew not, 
but the expression on her countenance of wild agony was dreadful. The 
frenzied, yet sup pressed fury that sparkled in the eyes of my brother as his 
sword flashed in its descent on the head of a miscreant slave, and his usu uly 
quiet gentle face so changed by rage, and the deadly pallor w hich overspreac 
it, that it scarcely seemed the same. The cold, collected B« 
a pistol at the heart of one whose musket was pointed at his own, w 
cool an aim and unruffled a countenance as if he were shooting a squi 
the hazy smoke from which loomed these impassioned and furious fai 
the flashing blades, gushes of fire, and the blood and powder stains 
revealed to me by the flash of lightning in one glance, and that 
reotyped it upon my heart forever ! ; 
Then came an eyesearing darkness, a bursting, deafening peal of 1 


iT gn 


livar, levelling 


and’ all was over—the tragedy was ended. Bolivar had taken advant 


the momentary gleam of light—for the moon had vanished and some- 
body had knocked down the candle—to shoot the last insurgent who re- 


mained on his feet. 


THE BLOODHOUND HUNT 

But although we had no more on their feet, we found no less than five 
who had fallen on their noses and pretended to be dead: these we turned 
over to Parker, who tied them hand and foot, and kicked them very un- 
ceremoniously into the apple cellar, and locked the dooron them. It had 
taken scare ly ten minutes to master the rascals, s e of whom did not 
even know how to re-load their muskets after they had discharged them. 

When a candle was brought to the room, we found that squire eson, 
his overseer, two « f the three negroes who w it I fi 
insurgent negroes, as well as the man Pars 
spot. Clark, my former overseer, was mortally 
ing on the table. 

On lifting up Mrs. Iveson, it was found that she was not dead, nor 


wounded, but only in a.swoon, from which she was soon resuscitated, 
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“ Oh, Cuff,’ murmured she, as with her long, gray hair falling tangled 
over her wrinkle d, and now he vegard and terror-struck countenance, * Oh, 
Cuff,” how could you be so cruel as to murder your poor master, who 
treated you so kindly. Oh! my husband,—my child—oh! i! Laurine, 
have they murdered my darling—my beautiful girl 2?” And she burst into 
a frantic fit of tears. 

Thus called to my remembrance, I darted from the room to seek Lau- 
rine. When I got to her room, she was gone, and the slave Matto also! 
Gone! 1 gave a maniac howl of grief and despair.—my head turned 
round, my eyes grew blind, my senses forsook me, and | fell upon the 
floor as if I had been shot. 

I cannot say that | fainted, for a sort of stupified conse ious ess did not 
leave me, and I heard and saw Bolivar and my brother rush into the room, 
attracted thither by the noise of my fall. In a moment after, Parker 
‘ame running in, exclaiming, “ Here she is,—we’ve found her.” It acted 
like a charm on me, and | revived almost immediately. Laurine, half- 
distracted with terror, had ensconced herself in the parlor. It seemed 
strange to me. I had depicted Laurine as of the heroic cast, who would 
have been in the fray almost undaunted, when knowing that her parents 
were being murdered ; but so far from showing heroism, her reason nearly 
succumbed to the fearful shock her feelings had sustained. 

A stream of blood readily gave us the clue to Matto’s movements: we 
followed it out of the house, aud down across the orchard, when, owing to 
the darkness and high weeds, and the imperfect light of our lanterns, we 
had to give it up. 

“ Parker,” said Bolivar, with his usual thoughtful foresight, ‘‘ Gallop 
over to Colonel Overton’s and bring over his bloodhounds—we can then 
trace the scoundrel.” ‘“‘ Yes,” said I, “we must not let him escape. | 
thought certainly I had killed him as dead as Julius Cesar. I struck w ith 
the fury and force of a grizzly bear.” “It was you that hit him, then ?” 
asked Bol, with an expression of gratitude on his face, greater than | 
thought was called for by the circumstance. “ Your aim was, doubtless, 
so furious, that it was ill-directed.”’ 

*“ 7 knocked him in -the head.” 

‘ Pshaw, don’t you know that a negro’s skull is proof against anything 
is ss than a bullet? y 

“ It would have felled an ox.” 

“ Doubtless, but not a negro.” 

As Parker mounted a horse, and dashed off, just at that moment the 
moon burst out from behind the dark clouds, and defined the dense endless 
black shadows which they were sweeping over the scene, revealing the old 
building’s dark outlines, the rain-drops brightening on the trees and shrub- 
bery, and the groups of negro women and children, who had all assem- 
bled from their quarters, and now, full of fear and sorrow and terror, were 
clustering about, wringing their hands, weeping, and uttering low wailing 
moans, which was peculiarly distressing and mournful. Cuffie’s wife was 
crying and going on dreadfully over the body of her dead husband ; and 
oid E sther, who was be thing her young mistress’s te mp le s with vine var, 
was pray ing aloud, and interspersing her prayer ith sobs and ejaculation 
“Oh, de rascal abolitionist, dey git po’ nigger killed, and massa killed, 
and eve ry be dy. Po’ Jake killed, too, thank God, do’ he killed fighting 
for he master. Bress de Lord, my son no soolition nigger. And po’ 
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Marse Fredel, when he come back, what he say to all dis—boo-— )o—00.” 
At this moment a little negro came up to us, saying “ Master, Mr. Clark, 
he dying, I believe, want to see you, he say. 

We found the poor wretch place d on a pallet, and sure enough, about 
breathing his last. 

“Oh! Mr, Ernie, I am going to die. I want to free my conscience of 
a load of sin—” 

At this moment we were interrupted by the entrance of two personages, 
one of whom proved to be Dr. Montmery, who had been brought from a 
neighbor’s, where he had been visiting a sick child. Munro fortunately 
knew that he was there, and rightly conjecturing that there would be 
cracked skulls to mend before the night was over, had posted off for him. 
The other was Father Claude. “ Doctor, I fear you are too late; but Father 
Claude, you are just in time,” said I, to the latter, “ to administer the 
comforts of religion to a poor fellow who is about leaving this world. Clark, 
Father Claude is a Catholic, but he is a good pious man, and his prayers 
will do you good,’ 

“ Father Claude, P’ve been -told by some folks that the Catholics are 
very bad people; but it may be because they are your enemies, and I 
know it is hard for enemies to do justice; but, any how, I know you are @ 
good man, and [ had rather have your prayers than some I know, and I 
am not ina condition to choose.” 

The holy father knelt by his bed-side, and offe ‘red up a devout and beau- 
tiful prayer to heaven, for mere y and compassion on the sufferer. 

It seemed to comfort the poor fellow very much; and when finished, he 
made a full and free confession of all his enormities ; in the first place he 
owned to have burned my tobacco-barn.* 

He said that the insurrection was at the instigation of himself, Parsons 
the abolitionist, and a man named Warfield. ‘Their scheme was to de- 
Jude the negroes into the belief that they were to gain their freedom by 
the massacre of the whites, but that thei ir object really was to break open 
stores, banks, and dwelling-houses of the wealthy, vet all the booty they 
could, and decamp while the excitement and confusion was at its highest, 
and leave their duped allies, the negroes, to be slaughtered by the enraged 
whites for their abortive attempt at an insurrection. He declared that the 
conspiracy was confined to the county, and th: ut the leaders, among whom 
was M: atto, had never entertained any idea of a successful rebellion. 

Doubtless, the villainy and fanatic ism of the abolitionist Parsons, and the 
motive of personal revenge and gratified passion in Clark and the mulatto 
had assisted to influence them to engage in this infatuated scheme, which, 
thanks to the lucky accident already me ntioned, proved in the end utterly 
an abortion. 

And it was by another piece of providential good luck that any outbre: 
whatever, was prevented in the village, which was to have been the prin 
cipal centre of operations. A negro was stationed half-way between 
Reedyrill and the village, in a little clump of bushes three or four hundred 
yards to the right of the road between the two places, with the rockets 
which were to be the signal for commencinng operations, and was instruct- 
ed, whenever the upper edge of the moon cut against the top of a certain 
tree, that he was to send them up. 


* I learned from him an explanation of the mysterious reappearance of Mulatto 
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It chanced that Father Claude, who had been spending the evening with 
a friend, started out to Colonel Overton’s about ten o’clock the same even- 
ing on our worthy friend Nubbin. Now it came to pass on this wise : 
just as Nubbin and the Father came to a hickory tree which stands in the 
middle of the road, about a mile from town, a loud, unearthly clapping ot 
wings was heard in the self-same tree, and a dark, ponderous bird issued 
therefrom. Father Claude was inclined to the opinion that it was a harpy, 
but I think it might be a buzzard, At all events, Nubbin was sorely af:- 
frighted thereat, and incontinently took to his heels, and his heels diverge d 
from the roadway to the bushes, ‘and through the bushes they went he Iter 
skelter, as if the very devil was after them. It so chanced that the pony 
struck right for the spot where the negro conspirator was stationed with 
his rockets, and who was in the very act of discharging one of them, when 
a tearing, tremendous clatter in the bushes arr rested his attention, and the 
apparition of the flying priest, with streaming hair and blazing eyes, burst 
upon him, and so filled him with terror and ‘dismay, that he involunts arily 
drop yped the end of the rocket-stick, sO that, instes ad of sending the signs al 
into the sky, it shot between the pony’s legs, blew up under his tail, shot 
him and his rider ten feet into the air over the negro’s head, knocking out 
a handful of his front teeth, in transitu, and away again three hundred 
yards farther before he could stop him. 

Of course the negro thought it was the devil himself, and instead of 
shooting up any more rockets, he took to his heels, went home, and hid in 
the hayloft, where he remained ensconced until he was scented out by the 
bloodhounds who were put on his track towards morning. 

Those in the village, who were instructed not to commence till the 
rockets went up, were surprised, disheartened, and struck with a panic, 
for fear their plot had been discovered ; and this so disconcerted them 
that they did not strike a blow. 

In the mean time Col. Overton and Parker rode up to the yard with 
the bloodhounds, two noble, but ferocious animals, of enormous size and 
strength. Bolivar, Topcliff and myself mounted for the chase,—of 
sports—if I ought to call such barbarous work sport at all—the most ex- 
citing < full of interest. They were led into the yard, their noses put 
to the bloody trail, unleashed, and away they broke with a fierce whining 
yelp at every bound, and occasionally, as they snuffed up a stronger scent, 
giving vent to a quick, short bark. It shocked me to see the terrible 
gerness with which they went to work 

In a few minutes they were both out of sight, and we 


them at a hard gallop. 
) 
Li 


an hour's gallop through the wet and op d bushes, 
all the fresher and brighter by her re 


Afi fter ha 
light of the moon, which seemed 
cent obseu Gillon. a deep prolonged bay to our right announced that 
the game was “treed.” We turned our horses’ = sadthsos ward, 
and the sounds growing nigher an ni, gher at every step, we descended a 
deep hollow through which Ree <lyrill’s gentle stream crept ann through 
the tangled maze , reeds and hazels, until we came to a roc ky bank in 
which was a cavernous ee such as are frequently found in our hol- 
lows-—known, this one, as “ Possum Den ;” it was one of those openings 
in the limestone stri aast ae uly described, only this one had a shelving 
mouth, instead of being a perpendicul: whole. ‘At this we found the dogs 
barking savagely, and on a shelving rock, just inside the den, keeping the 
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hounds off with his long knife, was Matto crouched, with fiery, glaring eye- 
balls, like some wild beast at bay. 

“ Don’t shoot,” eried I to the colonel, who immediately levelled his ri- 
fle at him; “for mercy don’t shoot him;I1 want to reserve him to be 
burned alive on a slow fire. Shooting is too good for him.” 

‘Why, Erie! derned if I believe you will ever get a little touch of 
the savage out of you, though it has ucw been ten years since | found you 
in the wilds of Missouri, up a tree, like a confounded ‘ varment,’ as you 
were. 

“True, by thunder, sir,” said I fiercely, my blood seethed with rage at 
the sight of that arch foe of me and mine. “Remember, vile hound !” 
shouted I to him, “I’ve thwarted your villainy, and I will do it again.” 
And | shook the sabre | held in my hand at him, in the crazy fury that 1 
was in. 

The fiendish scoundrel] suddenly sprang to his feet, on the rock on which 
he was perched, glared an instant at me with an expression of the inten- 
sest hatred and rage on his hideous features, now smeared with blood, 
seized his knife by ‘the point of the blade, and spun it through the air 
with such precision of aim, that it whistled by my very ear, and stuck 
quivering into a tree just behind me. 

The very act of throwing it caused his foot to slip its hold, a frag- 
ment of the rock gave way, and he fell headlong to the ground, which 
he hardly touched before the two huge dogs sprang like hungry ghouls 
upon him, and before one of us could get to the spot, they tore him limb 
from limb! 

\s soon as we could we dragged the dogs away, but there was not a 
ticle of life remaining, save the quiver of his muscular frame. 

‘It isa just fate for him,” said I, as we muzzled zhe dogs and rode 
away; “I could scarcely have found a more fitting punishment.’ 

‘Oh! Colonel, who have you left at Reedyrill with the women?” ask- 
iddeniy recollecting them for the first time during the exciting 
f the night. I knew that our own negroes were reliable. from 
| overheard at the barn; and from that moment until now, so 
ling occurrences had trod on the heels of e ich other, that they 
passed out of my mind. , 
y, Lenora is over there, and my overseer, Carter.” 
| I sent .‘acobson back just now,” added Toppy. 
the way, Colonel, was there any disturbance on your plantation 
ure there was. I have been absent from home all day, and 
back a little after dark ; and, as | saw none of the men about the 
, | thought I would just put my horse up myself, as I sometimes do ; 
de around to the stable, when who should I see sneaking into the 
in a very suspicious manner, but yellow Jabe. Now, thinks I, here’s 
s hing in the wind, certain: Jabe is stealing my corn, the rascal. I 
wonder how he got the key. Well, 1 got down and goes into the crib 
after him, and by all the ladles of lead in hell, there was Jabe and another 
big buck nigger belonging to Shelby Bradshaw, named Josh, in there, 
with a musket a-piece. ‘ Hallo, boys, says I, ‘what the devil are you 
going to do with them muskets? Well, the »y hummed and hs rwed, and 
were hard put to it for an excuse: at last Josh said, they were going to 
hunt wild turkeys. Well, I never dreamed of anything, you know, and I 
could'nt imagine what in the devil they were so confuse? about; so, says 
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I, what are you doing here in the crib—and—hallo, Jabe, what the 
blazes is that sticking in the waistband of your breeches? and lo, you, on 
pling aside his jacket, peeps out two thundering flint-lock horse-pis stols, 
that belonged to my great-grandfather! Darn it, I never was so muc h 
astonished in my life.” 

“ Of course you were not,” said I, laughing. 

“No; and to cap it all, Josh, he fingers a mean-looking knife, about 
ten inches of blade, and made it whiz so near my throat, that it shaved 
off my left whisker, and a /eetle part of my ear too, as clean as a barber 
would have done it.” 

‘And how did you get out of it, Colonel?” asked Bolivar, seeing that 
the Colonel came to a stand here, and seemed unwilling to proceed. 

‘Why, to tell you the truth,” said Thompson, one of the Colonel’s 
overseers, who was along, “he jumped out at the crib door and cut dirt 
like a scared rabbit! Ha! ha! ha! Beg pardon, squire, but it was so 
funny. I think I can see him now. I, by good luck, came up from the 
fur quarter jist the minute that the Colonel came tearing around the cor- 

.er of the stable, and the twoniggers hot foot after him, banging away 
with their muskets—at least Jabe did, and the Colonel popped ten feet 
‘pendicular into the air when he let fire at him! Ha! ha! ha! By golly, 
uuld hardly hold myself for laughing, though I didn’t know wha the 
devil was to pay. I picked up a brick-bat, however, and jerked it into 
Jabe’s woolsack, and sprawled him; but then here comes tother with his 
fusee pointed ” gin him too; old boss had time to dodge behind a tree that 
stands in the yard, though, before he could shoot, and then they had it— 
who but them? The nigger he dodged him around that tree for full 
fifteen minutes before I could hold up laughin’ long enough to do any- 
thing. 

Of course we had a long and hearty laugh at this ludicrous rencounter 
of the colonel, who seemed not to relish the joke much, 

“The fact is, boys, I jerked up a scythe to fight them with, and made a 
wipe at yellow Jabe’s cucum hare that ser: aped off half a foot of the rind ; 
but when Josh poked his bayonet into my ribs, it was more than flesh and 
bones could stand, so 1 even toddled off as fast as my two legs would 


' 
i 

Ta 
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take me. 

“Tl hope you were not seriously hurt, my dear Colonel ?” I asked. 

“Oly! not at all. But what the deuce is that yonder now ?” he sud- 
denly exclaimed, in a loud half whisper. “ There, by blood, — is 
another of those rascally chaps,” and he pointed with his finger to a 
some twenty yards an ad of us, standing out somewhat in the moon! 
and up which a dark object was scrambling, squirrel-wise, in hot ciae’ 

“ Hallo, there ! you black rascal!” hailed the Colonel, as we spurred 
up. “Come out of that, or [ll put a bullet through your damned pump- 
kin,” and he levelled his rifle. 

The words were scarcely out of his mouth before the thing dropped to 
the ground, with a dull, heavy ¢hud, as though it had been shot, and rolled 
over and over like a hedgehog—all in a lump. Shuffling itself up, at length, 
it advanced a few steps towards us, and then falling on its knees, in a sup- 
plicating attitude, exclaimed in the most piteous tones— 

“Oh, Lordy ! Massa Colonel, sweet massa Sebe, don’t kill me; don’t 
let de hounds loose, for God’s sake, good marster—oh, dear marse Colo- 


nel, don’t shoot po’ nigger.” 
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“J will, you Ethiopiaa imp, you rebellious Lucifer!” and elinck, clinck, 
went the hammer ot the gun, 

“Oh, mussy, marster, ‘don’t § shoot, don’t shoot—I no belious Juniper. 
No, I aint, marster. Why, its me, lord! its nobody on de ’uth but po’ 

” 

“ Who the devil is me?” 

“Lordy mussy! don’t you know Marse Ernie’s Sam? ‘fat Sam,’ 
dat stays at de fur quarter, I just come out in de woods to hunt 
possum.” 

“T don’t know any such person,” replied his tormentor, who had recog- 
nized him as soon as he spoke. “ Ernie, have you got a nigger named 
Sam ?” 

‘Yes, but that’s not him; I think its Edmond’s W yatt.’ 

“So it is: I know him now; one of the worst rascals in the county.” 

“ Lor’ de mussy! dat you dar, Massa Ernie? don’t you know Sam— 
your own Sam—your own poor nigger what feed hogs for you ebry night 
an’ morning, and for yo’ fader before you, now nigh thirty years gone? | 
no Edmund’s Wyatt; no, indeed; | whip him next time I see him, for 
being like me—a black rascal.” 

“No, you wont get a chance to see anybody again; down on your 
marrow-bones, you lousy dog ; (he was already on them,) I am going to 
shoot you. I know you, how dare you tell me you are not Edmond’s 
Wyatt?” and the Colonel cocked his eye along the barrel, as if taking 
dead sight on him. 

“ Lordy, Lordy !” cried the poor negro, at the top of his voice. “ Wait 
till I say my prayers; if you will shoot me, lemme say my prayers,” and 
he began whining—“ Now I lay me down to sleep.—Our Fader who art 
in hebben.—Oh! Now I lay me down to sleep—if | should die before I 
wake—Oh Lord! take dis nigger to him arms; he nf nigger—been 
mighty wicked—Lord forgive him. Here I go! Good-by, moder—good- 
by, old aunt Rachel; good-bye, massa Ernie—good- ie hogs; poor 

Sambo nebber feed um any oO now.—Boo-ho: -00 !——” 

Bang! and as the Colonel fired into the air, down tumbled Sambo on 
his nose. 

“Oh, ’'m dead; I’m dead!” and we fairly roared with laughter at the 
comical terror of the poor negro. It was some time before we could 
convince him that he was really not killed, or, at least, mortally 
wounded, 

It was now past two o’clock, and as we were within a hundred yards of 
Reedyrill gate, the Colonel thought that we had all better go home and 
go to bed. I was somewhat anxious about my home folks, so we sent 
Thompson and Parker back to Black Oak, to act as a guard, and Colonel 
Overton, Bolivar, my brother, and myself, rode into the park and made 


meé. 


our way home. 

I found Aunt Eliza, Mrs. Overton, Floralie and Flower, in the back- 
parlor, sitting by a blazing big fire; Old Rachel with them, and Jacob- 
son, and Ned, the cook, standing sentry at the door, each with an enor- 
mous blunderbuss. Aunt Eliza and Mrs. Overton, each armed with a 
carving knife, and Aunt Rachel brandished the shovel, with Flower 
crouched in her lap, while Floralie was laughing heartily at the whole 
batch, 

They set up a simultaneous scream of joy as we entered the room, and 
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then ensued such an amount of hugging, and kissing, and laughing, and 
crying, as was never seen before ; the row was tremendous. Mrs. Over- 
ton hugged her husband, Aunt Rachel charged upon Parker, Flower took 
Toppy by storm, and Floralie was agit: ted, for the first time, when she 
saw me covered with blood, and exclaimed, “ My God, Ernie, you are 
wounded,” I had to convince her that her fears were groundless; and 
Aunt Eliza, who was never behind-hand on such occasions, finding every- 
body else engaged, made an attack upon Bolivar, who bore it very good’ 
humoredly. 

“Oh, you don’t know how terribly frightened = e all have been! Th 
first thing we knew of it was when Bolivar came back after Toppy and the 
overseer, and the *y all armed themselves in such haste. They could not 
conceal from us that there was something wrong going on, though the xy 
tried hard to do it, and wouldn’t tell us what was the matter. And after 
they went away, telling us there was no danger, Louisa, the chamber- 
maid, came running in “half seared out of her senses, and says, ‘Oh! 
Miss Nora, I tell you all what it is—I heard Massa Bolivar tell the over- 
seer that the niggers was rising.’ Oh, then want we all age Eliza 
fainted, and all of us came near doing so except Floralie, who said, ‘ Aunt 
Nora, our negroes wouldn’t rise, | know—and didn’t Bolivar and Toppy 
tell us there was no danger tous? Do you suppose that they would 
leave us in any danger ?’” 

“ Florie is a little heroine,” said I, with an approving glance. 

“Come, sir, you need not make fun of my ‘spunk,’” said she, smiling. 
“ Aunt thought that it was going to be a general rising, like that terrible 
Southampton insurrection in Vi irginia; but I believed it to be an affair of 
Mr, Iveson’s negroes alone.” 

*‘ | haven’t learned which it was yet?” said Aunt Eliza, inquiringly. 

“Tt was rather more extended than Mr. Iveson’s plantation,” replied 
the Colonel, “ but confined to this part of the county. You know, Le- 
nora, that one or two of mmy negroes were concerned in it?” 

“No! which?” 

The Colonel related his narrow escape in the affair with Jabe and Josh, 
which set all to laughing, and then gave a detailed account of all the 
thrilling circumstances of the night, and it was at a very late hour that 
we bade each other good-night. 
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POLITICAL PORTRAITS WITH PEN AND PENCIL. 


——— § 
MAJOR GENERAL JOHN E, WOOL, UNITED STATES ARMY. 


A promMINENT feature of American character is the wonderful facility 
with which the man embraces the opportunity, the instinctiveness with 
which genius avails itself of an opening for its development, and the rare 
energy with which it displays itself amidst the most discouraging circum- 
stances. Never was a nation more affluent in men of genius, and never 
were institutions more admirably adapted to their scope. In every prac- 
tical department of life, the highest intellect has been found equal to the 
most trying exigencies. Hence it is, that whether upon the land, or on the 
ocean, in the machinery of industry, of legislation, of de fence, or of con- 
quest, in every br: inch of practica 1 science, America has taken the lead, 
and offered the world ex camples of the gre atest excellence. In the rapid 
advance of the civilized world during the last half century towards the 
amelioration of the condition of the human race, some self-taught Ameri- 
can intellect has prompted each important step, and consolidated each 
forward movement; and the recent campaigns in Mexico have shown the 
world how even the horrors of war may be softened, and desolation of 
conquest converted into blessings, by the military skill and administrative 
genius of American commanders. In this view, the Mexican campaign of 
General John E. Wool will stand out in history as a model campaign. 

General Wool is emphatically a self-made man. Every step of his pro- 
motion has been gained by substantial services, and nothing by favor. 
Feebly supported by professing and lukewarm friends, and opposed by 
calumniators and enemies, he has forced his way without faltering over the 
roughest paths of life, with a firm step and a stout heart; and, without 
being trumpeted into a transient notoriety, has cut his path to glory with 
his own sword. Although he has been his own schoolmaster, yet it must 
not be understood that he disdains to swell the volume of his knowle -dge 
from the humblest as well as the highest sources. Without other military 
education than the instincts of his own genius, he left the counting house 
at the darkest period of our military history, and, almost by his single 
arm, turned the tide of conquest, raised our drooping banner from the 
dust, reanimated the troops, and revived the hopes of the nation; subse- 
quently, for twenty-five years, he was, as inspector general, the “ back- 
bone” of our military system. He kept up the efficiency of our little force, 
and, when the army of occupation was trembling on the brink of destrue- 
tion, his incredible energies prepared, in six weeks, the material of succor 
and of conquest, and then pressed forward at the head of a column, nine 
hundred miles into the heart of an enemy’s country, without spilling one 
drop of blood; yet converting enemy’s into friends by protecting them, 
not only from ‘the rapacity of his own troops, but from the inroads of say- 
ages; acting the part of leader, conqueror, pacificator, protector, admin- 
istrator, and dispenser of justice ; and leaving on his path peace, security 
and plenty, all of which were before strangers in the country, crowning his 

‘ampaign by the display of a combative genius and a fiercer energy in 
conflict, for which the considerate kindness of his march had prepared 
neither friends nor foes. 
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The ancestors of General Wool emigrated early to New-York, and, at 
once, became devoted to the interests of their adopted country. James 
Wool, the grandfather of the M: ajor- -General, a respectable farmer, lived 
on his own farm in Schaghticoke, in the county of Rensselaer; and when 
the Revolutionary War ‘commenced, was almost on the frontier, and ex 
posed to the incursions, not only of the Indians and the British from Cay 
ada, but to the depredations of the Tories, with which the country al 
ed, and whose feelings were much embittered against the patriots, to whos 
principles he was enthusiastically attached. Under such circumst 
he frequently carried arms into the fields which he cultivated. 

Of the sons of James Wool, five bore arms in the war of the Revol 

‘Two were made prisoners at the capture of Fort Washington, 
t the horrorsof i imprist nment in the New-Jerse ) 2 ison -shi] 
died of his sufferings, and the other barely escaped with 
was a Captain in Cait S arti nt of Artillery, aa, went 
gomery in his expedition to Quebec. Afterwards he was under th 
mand of Washington in New-Jersey ; and in one of the battles i 
- was ub 


state he was so severely wounded, that for a long time he 
do duty. Anot her—the father of Major-General W ool. was wit 
Wayne in the storming of Stony Point. Another was wi star] 
battle of Bennington, and another of the name, a great 
the Committee of Safety in the city of New-York in tl 
Revolution, and afterwards an Alderman of that « ity. 

General Wool was born at Newburgh, Orange county 
completed the fourth year of his a ge, when his father died. 
taken into the family of his grandfather. During his resid 
he attended a common country se . At the age o 
‘chant in ' 


l to tak 


scanty et lue: ition, he ent red the store 
h ll} Ls, | 
ie continued till he was when he was i 


and stationary store, with the privilege of sel 
) 


count. He thus continued until his hopes 
} 4 . j f 
entered upon the study of the law, at the 


nent lawyer in Troy, and | 
for more than one year. 


At this period there wer 
and Congress authorized an 


tion of war induced Wool to seek an appointt 


the recommendation of Governor Clinton and othe 


1812, just before the declaration of war, a 


? 
.S. Infantry. He immediately 


ng his eed: join 
| September, when th: 
‘a frontier. On the arrival of the regime 
, under the command of Lieut. Col. Christic 


ordered to Niagara by way of Lake Ontario. 

uccess of the allied armies in Europe against 
emperor had imparted a color of invincibility to Britis 
were not wanting the usual base tools of tyranny 
pulpit, prostituted as on recent occasions, to the 
triguers, to lend effect to that delusion, and to atte 
to prostrate the country at the feet of England. An unfo 
events had aided to discourage the people and to tees 
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declaration of war found the country unprepared for defence, with a 
large party in the country in the Pyitish interests; nevertheless, the war 
commenced, and the honor of opening the campaign was conferred upon 
General William Hull, upon whose unfortunate proceedings it is not here 
necessary to dwell. The fact was, that the nation’s character was de- 
graded, and a strong effort was necessary to retrieve its honor. It was at 
this moment that General Stephen Van Rensselaer determined to cross 
the Niagara River, storm Fort George, and earry the heights of Queens- 
town. ‘The time fixed for the latter operation was October 13th, 1812. 
The American general Van Rensselaer had under his command at different 
points, about 5,800 troops-—the British general, Brock, about 2,800; the 
head-quarters of the latter being at Fort George. On the morning of the 
13th, about 3 ’oclock, a detachment of 600 moved to Lewiston under 
Lieut. Colonels Chrystie and Van Rensselaer, but instead of finding boats 
for the whole detachment, there were only boats for one-half. ‘The compa- 
nies of Captains Wool, Malcolm and Armstrong were ordered to cross in 
one party, while Col. Van Rensselaer followed with another. As Captain 
Wool, the senior officer of the companies of the 13th regiment, landed, 
the British retreated. Meantime the colonel landed a short distance above 
the place where Captain Wool landed. Col. Van Rensselaer soon sent orders 
to Capt. Wool to advance on the heights and halt at their base, which 
movement was made. Whilst thus in line, waiting further orders, the 
15th was severely attacked on its right flank, by a British party from the 
village of Queenstown, or from that direction. Captain Wool, without 
waiting orders from Van Rensselaer, ordered the 13th to the right front- 
ing the enemy, who were finally repulsed and driven towards Queenstown ; 
but not until they had inflicted a severe Joss on the Americans. Of the 
15th Infantry, Lieutenants Valleau and Morris, with a due proportion of 
non-commissioned officers and privates, were killed, and Captain Wool 
was shot through both thighs; Malcolm and Armstrong, and Lieutenant 


1 


Lent, were badly wounded. Of the ten officers of the 13th in this ac- 
tion, only four escaped injury. Colonel Van Rensselaer having been 
severely wounded, and Chrystie not having crossed, an order was given to 
descend to the beach. Here the colonel sank to the ground, ex- 
hausted by the flow of blood, when Captain Wool, notwithstanding his 
wounds, volunteered to storm the heights. Van Rensselaer was unwilling 
to commit an enterprise so hazardous and important to the direction of 
so young an officer, who, until that morning, had experienced no actual 
service ; yet, coerced by the necessity of the circumstances, his scruples 
gave way, and Wool received his orders, Being gallantly seconded by 
his officers, Wool commenced the ascent. Captain Wool, under the high 
excitement of martial enthusiasm, was insensible to physical suffering, or 
the pain of his wounds, and effected the ascent, apparently with as little 
difficulty as others. The soldiers, supporting themselves by their mus- 
kets, finally gained the eminence in rear of the battery, and this daring 
enterprise was crowned with complete success. A detachment of the 
149th British regiment, which defended the battery, was driven down the 
heights, and the Americans took possession, and, at sunrise, the flag of 
their country, surmounting the works, proclaimed the triumph. 

General Brock, aroused by these events, hastened from Fort George, 
gathered a large force, attacked Captain Wool’s gallant band with such 
impetuosity as to force them to the brow of the cliff. This was a trying 


. 
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moment. Before them were the British veterans, to meet whom was a 
fearful odds—behind them was an almost perpendicular cliff, to be forced 
down which was sure destruction ; and it is not strange that some hearts 
faltered. A dastard hand raised the white flag in token of surrender, but 
Captain Wool tore down this flag, made a manly appeal to his men, 
checked the panic, caused his little band again to become the assailants, 
and drove the British veterans down the heights. But General Brock 
rallied his troops anew, and again advanced upon the Americans. In do. 
ing this, however, he fell dead from his horse, when his men flew in every 
direction, leaving ten prisoners behind on the field. 

Thus, after three bloody fights, this bold and daring enterprise wa 
achieved by two hundred and forty men, instead of six hundred detail 
for the service. Captain Wool formed his men on the heights, and wa 
soon joined by other detachments. This was about ten o'clock. About 
two o’clock Lieutenant Colonel Scott—now General Scott—and others 
appeared, and took the command, while, after General Van Rensselaer arri 
ved, Captain Wo rr )} was order ‘ed fron l the field, his wi unds dressed, and hi 
returned to Lewiston. 

These deeds were done by a young American officer, in battle for the 
first time, whose blood, during all these fights, was streaming from two 
wounds. I was no ordinary duty that devolved on him. In his first 
engagement he was surrounded with the direst perils of war, and saw it 
in its most terrific aspect. His bark was launched on the “sea of glory,” 
when the storms were raging over its waters. Under such circumstances, 
not only the highest qualities of the soldier, but the nerve and energy, 
and martial enthusiasm of a he ro, were indispensable to success, dh 
Ame rican arms were savi d from disgrace, and covered with glory, 
unyiel 1e man; and a moral example was given, 

that of ° Bu aie Hill, imparted its invigorating influence to all t 
nt transactions of the war. The light which spread its radia 
lains of Niagara and New-Orleans, first dawned on the heig 
ieenstown. 
icial | tters an . the public journals abound with encomiums, on tl] 
Ww ool and his brave comrades. The National Int 

‘Captain Wool, the hero of the heights of Quee1 
town, is twenty-three years of age. It is presume: » will be breveté 
promoted.” 

This promotion immediately followed, for Captain Wool w: 
major. He continued in the army on the northern frontier 


29th regiment of foot, volunteering his services wherever there was dang 
s perforn Led. More especia lly Be Maior Wi 


distinguish himself by his usual coolness and intrepi idity in the battle of 


Plattsburgh, in ‘181 1. from the 6th to the 11th of Sept mae. The acti 


to be met or duty to 


at Beekmantown took place on the 6th. and Mai - Wool was its hero. 
General Macomb, whil > Wi enching on the S iranac, ordered Ma 
jor Wo | to support the militia; and wit : ‘egular troops and tl 
militia under Col. Miller, he kept the whole Briti ‘olumn of 4000 
satelite them inch by inch, and killing or wounding nearly twé 
hundred of the enemy. General Macomb (Sept. 15, 1814) mention: 
Maj r Wool’s services, and recommended him to the partic ular notice 
the government. General Mooers’ general orders of Sept. 13, 1814 


commander of the militia—were also full as to “the cool. intr pid and a l 
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mirable skill and good order displayed” by the regulars “under that 
excellent officer, Major Wool.” 

For his bravery on this occasion, Major Wool was breveted lieutenant- 
colonel. Well did General Viele say to General Wool, in an address 
made to him in 1848: “ The bloody a will never cease to murmur 
your praise ;” and Governor Young, of New-York, in presenting him 

1848) with a sword, remarked, that “ 7 people of the whole country saw 
Captain Wool at Queens town, marking his course with his own blood, 
and Major Wool, at Plattsburgh and at Beekmantown gall: pas resisting 
with 250 men, the whole British line, « mbracing 4000 regul ¢ troops.” 
It was such noble gallantry that redeemed the stain that had ie fixed 
m our national character, and gave such joy to the patriotic part of the 
nation. 

The government at Washington felt the importance of such an officer 
as C olone | W Or »], ani | in IS16 he was made lnspe ctor General, he having 
selected that from three appointments offered him, because it offered the 
greatest scope for usefulness. In 1821 the office was enlarged from in- 
oe to inspector-general of the army. 

mn was this long experience and indefatigable attention to business con- 
cen d in General W ool, which made him the soul of the Mexican war, 
a p sain d those marvellous results from a volunteer force which have 
so astonished the world. It has been said in regard to our navy, that a 
more rigid discipline is necessary on shipboard, than in the navies of 
monarchical governments, because there is with us no rank on shore. That 
isto say, while in England the officer comes from a family which occupies 
a social position on shore far above that of the seaman, the habitual re- 
spect of the latter comes in aid of discipline. In the United States, nothing 
f the kind exists, but the social position of the subaltern officer on shore 

iy be higher than that of his superior. So also in the army,a higher de- 
y of discipline is necessary to sustain its efficiency for many reasons. 
This is peculiarly the case with the eastern division. It is distributed in 
small commands on a seacoast and inland frontier to the extent of 
thousands of — ; consequently, the troops b eing withdrawn from the im- 
mediate supervision of the chief commanders, re quire the greatest vigilance 
and attention to prevent them from relaxing into idle ness and « Maipatlcn, In 
order to remedy this in some ee the government arranged the districts 
into departments; and giving to each a responsible commander, all their 
commands were subject to the continued inspection of General Woel. In 
the course of these duties, he was required to visit every post, ascertain 
the exact condition of eve ry company, its state of efficiency and discipline, 
and to examine into the causes of deficienc y, whether phy sical or moral 
estimate the capacity, habits and attention of each officer, and keep the 
government constantly informed of the means of improvement. It may 
be interesting to si = of our military readers to glance at the nature 
of the reports rendered to the government at Washington, commencing in 
1816. and running through a quarter of a century 


ARTICLE I.—CORPS OF ARTILLEI 








‘No arm of the service is of more importance to this country, 1n peace or 
war, than the corps of artillery; and none requires so much the attention of 
Government. The very nature of its service contemplates essentially all that 
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elates to the science and practice of war, including the duties of the engineer, the 
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ordnance and the infantry officer, which connect it with the mecha 

well as the materials common to all arms. Those circumstance S, tovetl er 

its occupation of the important posts on the seaboard, ought, at least, to mak 
it the most perfect, if not the most efficient corps of the army. It is, however 
to be creatly reoretted, that the officers of this c rps have not appli ed themselves 
more attentively to the study of this extensive branch of service. While many 
have been perfectly satisfied at an inspection with the exhibition of a good police, 
a knowledge of artillery drill, and the performance of a few infantry evolutions 
the high duties of artillery, tl ] nd 
economy in the expenditure of the public money, have not appeared of suflici 


importance te attract their serious notice.” 


1.e due care and preservation of public property 


DISCIPLINE OF BATTALIONS, 


“First Battalion, commanded by Brevet Col. - 
, and ——, Companies. The first, Cay 
good order; and the public property at that 
of preservation. 
“The second was 
capacity nor industry 
no hopes of hi 
“The third, Ca 
strang 
under arrest, I deem it a measure of prudence 1 
‘The fourth excels in persona 
r duty, and is pert 


‘Om T 


e Pal: 
bGLLICS Ul Uli 


n the contrary, n 


leserve censure. 


Throughout the whole army, embracing military academy, infantry, 
light infantry, artillery, cavalry, &c., the inspection of corps was carried 


to a great degree of minuteness. These inspections extend to al 


public property, its condition, and the means of preser ing it; while 
expenditures of the government are ever carefully watched. 
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A constant supervision is exercised over collateral influences upon 
moral condition of the men, growing out of suttling, desertion, proxi! it 
to cities, &c.: also in relation to “ commandants of departm« nts,” “qu 
ter-master generals,” “ commissary-generals of provisions,” and “ hospital 
department,” 

In 1835, when General Jackson had determined that France should pay 
its old debt, an inspection was ordered of all the coast defences from 


Maine to the lelta of the Mississippi ; al d the report of (at neral W 00] 
on that occasion develops a military and business capacity, together with 


a statesmanlike view of the necessities of the country, which is seldom ¢ 
ever encountered in official reports. In 1830, he made a report 


rm 
] 


expediency of erecting fortifications on the northern frontier. This 


couraged as a useless expenditure, showing that modern science has r 
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dered fortified posts useless between contiguous nations. His report on 
the western defences, with reference to the economy of the cavalry service, 
and the best mode of supplying it with horses, contains a volume of infil 
mation. The reports upon the Florida war are models of military criticism. 

The reports made from time to time to the government by General 
Wool, are not only so exceedingly clear and correct in style as to attract 
the general reader, but they are fre iught with the most profound : ind states- 
manlike views, be " iying a most comprehensive knowledge of affairs, and 
remarkable sagacity in estim: iting the conse quences. 

The report on the reduction of the army in 1830, is a model report. It 
was drawn up during those years of European revolution, which marked 
the accession of Louis Phi lip to the throne of France. We regret that we 
cannot give it room; but we cannot pass over one or two passages which 
are directly applicable to our present state of die : 


1 


‘It must be obvious to all who reflect upon the subject, that the condition of 


nations must be that of alternate peace and war. It therefore follows as a self- 
evident truth, that a long continuance of peace indicates the nearer approach of 
war; and, instead of relaxing the efforts to sustain an efficient military organiza- 

in, they ought to be increased in a ratio Mie on Dar dine with the length of the 
peace, The pei ‘od when a military organizat ede be rel nquished with the 
least danger to the national safety, 1s immediat ely after the termination of a war. 
This if submitted as a general proposition. But the disturbances in Europe at the 


present moment, furn ish, as I conceive, a strong additional argument for keeping 
our military organization as perfect as possible, and for increasing, rather than 


diminishing, our military force. Our peaceable relations with the nations of 


Europe are always endangered, wheneve Tr th ose natl ion s are be llige rent, and the 





United States neutral. It is then that little regard is paid to the neutral flag, 
and neutral commerce is constantly subjected to vexatious interruy sSiinie. and 
serious depredations. The flag is insulted: our citizens on the seas are 





exposed, not only to the loss of property, but to personal indignities, and the vio- 
lation of personal liberty ; and the marauder of the ocean, Sag Severs! his outrages, 





points to the belligerent flag of his nation. stage wron 3 and indignities, as a 
nation, we have encountered, and to such, | prol bility, we shall again be 
exposed. 

‘Tt is impossible to foresee all the cons sequences W lich n ay follow the revolu- 
tion in Europe. One thing, however is certain—the chances of hostilities are 


every where increased, and no wise nation will, at such a peri d, deprive them- 
selves of any part of their existing means of defence.” 





Again, in 1842, when in the midst of the dispute with England, there 
was discussion about the reduction of the army, the pen of General Wool 


on many occasions was powerfully and effectually exerted on the side of 


patriotism. 

In 1832, the government dispatched General Wool to Europe for pur- 
poses of information connected with military science, tactics, and improve- 
ment generally. He was selected for this mission as having the right 
qualifications for the office. He sailed in the Charlemagne the last of June, 
1832. [fe arrived in September, and was kindly received by the then 
“citizen King.” He was one of his Majesty’s suite at a grand review 
of 70,000 men, and 100 pieces of arti iller y.- The minister of war con- 
ferred upon him power to visit all the military establishments of France ; 
and directions were everywhere given to receive him with the most 
marked civilities. General Wool dined re peatedly with the King; and 
well would it have been for that prince, had he compre ‘+hended the republi- 
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can hints he then received. But the loyal egotist replied, “De French 
peoples have now de very best government what they can have.” The 
then famous avowal of Jackson, “to ask for nothing that is not clearly 
right, and to submit to nothing that is wrong,” was unmistakably personi- 
fied in Wool. In November of the same year, Wool was the guest of 
the King of Belgium, and with him reviewed 100,000 troops, and the 
famous fortifications of Antwerp. He was also present under the siege of 
that city, under Chasse. 

In 1836, General Wool was ordered to the Cherokee country to remove 
the Indians to Arkansas. This duty he performed in a manner every way 
satisfactory to the whites, and without giving cause of complaint to the 
red men; and upon disbanding the Tennessee volunteers, who had acted 
under his orders, they addressed to him the most flattering testimonials 
of respect. : 

In connection with this mission, the governor of the state’ of Alabama 
thought proper to charge upon Wool an “ atte mpt to usurp the power of 
civil tribunals” in that state, “ trampling upon private rights,” &e. In con- 
sequence of this, a court of inquiry was, at his own request, ordered, General 
Scott presiding. The finding ofthe court was not only an honorable acquit- 
tal. but the f facts developed redounded prea tly to the h nor of the cveneral, 
It also gave him the opportunity of making that 1 masterly defence which has 
added stake to his reputation. The removal of a body of men like Indians, 


led, in such & manner as to pi 


t 
t 


from a country where they have been se 
serve the peace and protect all parties in t 
ceeding delicacy, and the government satel its judg: 

Wool fora duty which required the ey of such high facul 


mind. That bad men, a se ae signs upon the rights and } rope rti 
= 


‘ 
| 


r just 


1 
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should tr imp up nalign charges against the “nfl ‘xible justice 


t 


schemes, was but natural. — result was, howe’ 
nly to the friends of General Wool, | 
l developed, in som ial or 5 Gin Weeigehs of bie vas 
administrative capacity, his ji ist concep tion of the spirit of his missi: 
and the promptness and precision with which he executed it. The full 


l 
' y) 


legal consequences of his acts, the hich moral sense of his respor 


? 
il 


and the.firm course with which he ass | them, are finely displayed. 
He develops a character of the true J son stamp. The government 
decided upon a rigid execution of the treaty, an 1 Wool was the man to 
it; and he did it with an integrity of purpose, decision, and vigor, 
Jackson could not have excelled. 

During the Canadian difficulties, in 1838, and the grumbling of 
dull, General Wool was employed on a military reconnoisance ii 
wil ls of Maine for the defence of the frontier. This duty, of extraordin 
difficulty under the circumstances, was performed under the 
that clear perception of what is right, and that iron will ini its enforce ment 

iy ; 


totally regardless of consequences, which is so characteristic of Wool, 


{ 


1 thas 


and that assimi 


This long practical experience in almost every branch of the country’s 


lates him in so marked a degree to General Jackson. 


service, an acquaintance with the means of defence which the country pos- 
sesses, and administrative qualities which fall to the lot of very few men 
to acquire or exere ise, were combin sd in him. 

General Wool is not the man to shrink from any service which his 
country may require at his hands, or the call of her constituted authorities. 
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His activity, promptitude, methodical habits, and decision of ch aracter 
are too well known to need specification, and these qualities make him & 
as indefatigab! aman of business as he is an intrepid and scientific soldier. 

Such was the man of pre-eminent abilities, and so experienced, who be- 
came efficient in supporting the government when the Mexican war 
took place. To his industry, address and energy, in organizing, inspect ing, 
and mustering into service, 12,000 men from six different states, in six 
weeks, and pouring them down to the support of the enveloped column 
of Taylor, and leading a portion of them on his immortal march of nine 
hundred miles through an ene my’s country, and effecting a junction with 
Taylor, without losing a man; organizing and drilling the united com- 
mand, selecting the frontier of Buena Vista, and promptly occupying it in 
the face of the advancing Mexicans, may the great success of that war be 
attributed. *q 

It is not necessary here to enter into the causes of the Mexican war, 
either in respect to those remote ones growing out of the misconduct of 



























anation doomed to destruction, or those immediate ones which, growing : 
out of mismanagement on the part of the leader of the army of occupa- ‘i 
tion, precipitated hostilities. While General Taylor was creating difficul- 

tries for himself through want of sufficient capacity to understand the + 





nature of his position in Texas, he was constantly discouraging the 
employment of volunteers. His reiterated reports to the government, 


continued even while danger was thickest around him, were all in opposi- 
tion to the calling out of troops, running in this wise : 









nmunication will, I trust, reach 
‘ust. to stop the € mployme nt of any 7 


“Corpus Curisti, August 30, 1845.—Th: 
New-Orleans to-night or to-morrow, in time, 
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“ October 4, 1845.—It is proper to add, that, should any auxiliary force | i 

. . “7 

req ired, | propose to draw it wholly trom Texas. I do not conceive that it will t 
become necessary, 2 nder any circumstance s, to call for volunteers from the United "3 















184: 9.—T! hree hundred recruits are ranted in the regiments 
7 ora Ra ean ¢ 
“ February 4, 1846.—T shall not call for any militia force in addition to what I . 
dy swt unless unforeseen circumstances shall render its employment ne- 
ce ary.” 
‘Maramoras, March 29, 1846.—Under this state of things I must again, and a 
urgently, call your attention to the necessity of speedily sending recruits to this ij 





army. The militia oOo; Ti xvas are so remote from the bord r, that we cannot depe nd 










upon their aid.” ‘ 
“ April 15, 1846.—T shall further authorize the raising of two companies of Texan $ 
mounted men for service in this quarter, pa l rticularly Jor wie purpo of ke eping ; 
Op our eee we th Point Tsabel b, 
‘ April 26, 1846.—I have this day deemed it necessary to call upon the governor ; 
Texas * four 7 gime nts of volunteers ; as some delay must occur in collecting i 
these tro¢ IT have > il Is ja eSire ad the governor of Lou siana to sé d out Jour regi -& 
ments of infantry as soon as practic able. If a law could be passed, authorizing the : 





Presid nt to raise volunteers for twe lve mont ths, i it would be of the greatest im- 
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portance to a service so remote as this.” 
‘ May 3, 1846.—Owing to the peculiar nature whe country, and our deficiency 


in the proper dé scription of light troops, Ihave been kh cept ignorant, to a great de- 
j ree, of his (the enemy’s) movements.” 
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This last letter is dated May 3d, and twelve days after it was written. 
Gen. Wool, then in the midst of his arduous duties at his head-quarters at 
Troy, New-York, received an order to repair to Washington. From 
this moment the military preparation became animated and efficient. 
In order the better to estimate the extraordinary activity, energy and 
skill with which this veteran soldier entered upon the execution of his 
new duties, we shall state his movements chronologically. August 25th, 
1845, he had orders to concentrate troops for Corpus ( nris ti, to be drawn 
from Boston, Portland and Portsmouth, to New-York. On the 26th, the 
orders were all transmitted. The whole arrived, were mustered, and paid 
off on the 31st, and ready to sail, but the ship was only ready on the 2d. 
On the 15th of May, 1 846, he veontved orders to repair to Washington. 
He reported himself at the War Department in 48 hours. May 30th, 
he received orders to proceed to Cincinnati, to organize and muster into 
service the volunteers from Kentucky, Tennessee, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois 
and Mississippi, which had been required by the President. On the 5th of 
June he was in Columbus, holding conference with the Governor of Ohio, 
On the next day he opened correspondence with all the gov - a gen- 


erals, colonels, and regimental officers on one hand, and the War De- 
partment onthe other. Moving between Cincinnati, Louisville, St. Louis, 
Memphis and Alton, he was everywhere efficient. He was the only 


man present who formed any conception of what was necessary for an invad- 
ing army. 


‘Tt is impossible,” said the general, in a communication to the War Dep 
“for the volunteers to get along without experienced staff-officers. They know 
nothing about the service. I assure you we have few among them that | 
any thing about any duty which appertains to furnishing supplies. F: 
colonel down, they do not know what they want, or what is pr V 
comfort of the t oops, or to make the m « ficient for the field. | have Her 
obliged, in anticipation, to supply all their wants.” 


The general gave himself no rest ; he was compelled to perform duties 
which real lly appertained to subordinate officers of various depat ‘tments. 
He kept a vigilant and almost sle epless eye over every branch of the ser 
vice, from the artillery department down to the nose bags of the horses and 
the medicines of the hospitals. During the revolutionary war, such an 
amount of actual labor was never thrown on a general officer. He was 
compelled to listen, and did listen with patience, to the countless com- 
laints of the volunteers, and endeavored, as far as possible, to redress them 
if well founded ; and in all cases, to soothe and ke °P. them in good humor. 
In restraining the ebullitions of a temper naturally fiery and impatient, h 
discovered great forbearance and self-comm: ind. F amiliar with eve ry 
branch of military service in all its details, the address and management 
with which he encountered the difficulties that beset him, discovered an ac- 
curate knowledge of human nature, and of the mode of reconciling the 


+ 


most in dependent and the most refractory spirits, but little accustomed to 
restraint and to the subordination of the camp. The volunteers soon 
learned that he was not one to be dallied with, and that in all things where 
he had the right to command, he would be obeyed ; he was no trifler, an 
they soon were convinced that he exacted nothing but what was just; an 
if he refused indulgences to them, he allowed none to himself. Even his 
reputation as a severe disciplinarian did not extinguish the desire to serv 
under his command; for the “y were well assured, that when opportunities 
occurred, he would give full play to their enterprise and martial spirit. 
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By the 11th July, General Wool had prepared, in all its details, an army 
of 12.000 men. That is to say, in six weeks, or in ; time than it took 
General Taylor to find out whether he wanted ae or not, General 
Wool, almost alone, had converted 12,000 citizens into an efficient army. 
When this was completed, July 11th, he received an order to turn over 
his command to General Butler, and to repair to San Antonia, Texas, 
there to concentrate the troops that were to form his column of march 
against Chihuahua. Without a moment’s rest, he set out. July 15th, he 
was at Alton, Illinois, inspecting the Illinois regiments. Eleven days 
after, July 26th, he was at New-Orleans, giving a multitude of orders to 

all the supplies for the 


forward movement. August Ist, he was in Lavaca, Texas,.disembarking 


} 
| 
i 


procure wagons, horses, mules, munitions, an 


the troops, looking after supplies and munitions, reviewing regiments, and 
perfecting full instructions to act after his departure. August 14th, he 
was in San Antonio, where he was to concentrate the tro ps of his column. 


and whence, after his own incredible exertions, he was compelled to write, 
August 15th, to General Taylor : 


Lf d | neith 1, munit $s, norn { whicl 
) ( ext is Ct dei \ ( eved, w ul Nave ( ] the 
t ( | Harney had been he t{ was my ll t pro 
ceed ) Rio Grande. to select ; po ( the Presi t 
estal 

[hese difficulties, his immense activity and indomitable will, overcame. 


With but few staff officers, he did most of the duty himself. even that 
of quartermaster; eollected supplies, sent instructions to expected troops, 


1 
and took efficient measures to protect both Mexicans and Texans from the 
daily inroads of savages, As the troops came ee the inde fatigabl gen- 
eral § himself to form an army out of corps that met each other for the 
first time. He rose early, and retiredlate; he indulged in no amusements, 


+ 


but devoted every hour, except the few in which he sought some rest by 
sleep, to the service ; and by incessant exertion, he began by degrees to 
form the excellent but aie vate materials of the column which he was to 
le a into Me xico, into shap e an | con siste ne \. 

He anxiously sought information in relation to Chihuahua, and the road 
thither. All the accounts confirmed. in a most discouraging picture, the 
difficulties of the route; nevertheless, General Wool, with 622 regulars, and 
2,339 volunteers, the larger portion of those which he had mustered into 
service, having been sent in admirable order to General Taj 
menced his perilo wus march, September 26th. October 8th he reached th 
Rio Grande, making his own road through hills and over streams as he 
went. The Rio Grande was 270 yards wide, and was passed by a flying 
bri lve, in face of a sm: il] Mexican foree, and on th 11t h the ivading 
army marched forward, under an inspiriting address from Gen - W ool 
On the 24th October it entered Santa R 
Rosa is at the base of the mountains, which can Ol ly be passed on the r ad 
leading from Saltillo to Chihuahua. The city of Monclova, with 7,000 


inhabitants. was reached October 29th. Thus a march of 600 miles had 


or, COmM- 


ci ‘ 
osa without resistance. ‘Santa 


] or 


been accomplished in 36 days. At this place the hands of General 
W ool were tied by the absurd armistice of Monterey, which was far 27 
th 


. 
; — 
+} wl} 


days. This time was spent in the most incessant duties, drilling 


troops, perfecting their discipline, reconnoitering the country, collecting in 
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formation respecting the movements of the enemy. The extent and 
accuracy of the information thus acquired, and the clear manner in which 
the state of affairs was stated by him, procured an ieee nt of the 
Chihuahua expedition. Having ascertained that the Mexican troops at 
Chihuahua had fallen back to Durango and Zacatecas, and that nothing 
was to be gained by going to ( ‘hihuahua but c mquering distances, an d 
that Santa Anna was concentrating all the available forces of Mexico at 
San Luis de Potosi, for the purpose, as he said, of driving the barbarians 
of the North across the Rio Grande, if not the Sabine, General Wool, on 
the Ist of November, wrote to General Taylor and urged him, if he had 
authority, to abandon the expedition to Chihuahua, which was already 
conquered, “and concentrate his forces and not allow Santa Anna to beat 
him in detail.” He again wrote to the General on the 12th and 13th, re- 
peating what he had previously communicated ; and again on the 19th, at 
the same time to Major B liss, his Assistant Adjutant General, and sent 
these communications by his Aid-de-camp, McDowell. In his letter to 
Major Bliss, he says, “ de lays are dangerous. This is the favorable time 
for operating against the enemy. Take time by the forelock and push « 
before the enemy collects too large a force to bring against us. Urge the 
General to concentrate his forces. Do not allow the enemy to beat us in 
detail.” At this time it was ascertained that at least 15.000 men wer 
concentrated at San Luis, and daily increasing. General Taylor having 
received instructions from the Secretary of War to withdraw Gen. 
Wool’s command from Chihuahua, if he should deem it advisable, trans 
mitted to the latter by his Aid-de-Camp an order to ponies ’ Parras, w hich h 
he did on the 5th December. Mean time, trusting to his own re- 
sources, y with the self-reliance of a great captain, he “ cut the a of his 

nunication, by ordering the companies to join the army in front, 
and on ising 24th resumed his march. On the 26th i received 
notice that the Chihuahua expedition was abandoned, and also orders 
occupy pare, 180 miles from Monclova, 100 from Saltillo, and 150 of 
Monterey, which he occupied December 5th; and the admirable manner in 
which t ipo was governed by General Wool, endeared him to its people. 
At this time Taylor was at Montere y, and Worth at Saltillo. Wool had 
orders, that in case Worm should be menaced, to proceed eat ‘rand as- 
sume command ; d Worth having sent notice of the approach of Santa 
Anna and wiieliie’ 4 aid, Wool, with his column, was in motion to join him 
December 17th, in two hours after the receipt of the notice. nay | 
remarked, so excellent had been his management, that only 14 of his men 
were too sick to march, and the ladies of Parras contended for the privi- 
lege of nursing them. 

On the 21st of Decem! ver, Wool enc: ampe d at Agua Nue ‘va, twenty- 
miles in advance of Saltillo, and fourteen in advance of the mem: 
field of Buena Viste: thus completing a march of six hundred mil 
through an enemy’s country, not only without shedding a di rop of blood, 
but having conquere d the ents of the enemy. 

In the course of the march, his army had levelled hills, filled ravines, 
constructed bridges, crossed rivers difficult of poasage, and sandy plains, 
scaled mountains, and finally, in eighty-five days, including twenty-seven 
lost by the unfortunate armistice of Monterey, encan iped at Agua Nueva, 
the advanced position of the army of occupation, in high health, scarcely 


1 
} 


losing a man on the march, and in a state of discipline which was the 
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admiration of all military men. His column was so thorough in its ap- 
pointments, that it was the model of an army: it wanted nothing; and 
with the means then existing, was able to keep the field a year. All this 
had been accomplished by unceasing vigilance, by an irresistible energy, 
before which the most formidable obstacles gave way ; and by a system 
of admirable military diplomacy, which enabled the commander to feed 
his army from the resources of the country, and to sustain his credit by 
the undeviating honor which characterized his conduct in all his engage- 
ments, and the prompt manner in which he fulfilled all his stipulations. 
The annals of history furnish no instance of sucha march as General 
Wool’s: no disasters occurred; nothing was lost. and the army was 
brought out in fine condition at the termination of this stupend us march, 
and the military ability of the commander was too plainly manifested to 
be controverted. He had shed ho blood, converted enemies into friends, 
and was in all places received as a protector rather than as a conqueror. 
Slander was silenced; and the restless spirit_ of envy, if not quelled, was 
quieted. : 

Compare this with the friendly marches of Wellington in Spain, as 
described by an English historian : 

‘Five hundred of the rear guard, under Cole, chiefly of one reg 

ibitants had fled, according to their custom, whichev 

» open the houses, plundered, ani got drunk. A mu 

f Valdemors, and two hun Land fifty fell into the han 


and the excesses committed by some of the soldiers were 


proof that the moral conduct of a general cannot be fairly judged by following in 


the wake of a retreating army. On this occasion there w no want of provi- 
sions, no hardships to exasperate the men; and yet I, the author of this hisiury, 


counted, on the first day’s march from Madrid, seventeen bodies of murdered 
isants. And a shallow observer might thence have drawn the m I l 


se conclusions against the English general and nation. 


So far Colonel Napier, upon a march of Wellington, three hundred 
miles in a friendly country. Now, General W ool marched SIX hundred 
miles through an enemy’s country, and so far from any outrage having 
been committed by his men, the safety and morality of the townspeo- 
ple had never been so great, as during his presence, and this was entirely 
owing to the high character of the General. What did General Wool 
when he approached a town, even a hostile one 2 He protected the 
persons and property of the inhabitants from any ill usage on the 
part of his own men; he even rescued some captives from the Indians 
who infest Northern Mexico ; he saw that every thing got by his soldiers 
from the Mexicans was fairly paid for; in fine, he kept his division in 
such excellent subordination, that not a single family was obliged to flee 
at their approach, or had oceasion to dread the outrages W hich so often— 
we had almost said invariably—attend invasions, whether gratuitous or 
provoked. 

Napier endeavors to screen Wellington from blame for his incapacity 
to command, but the condemnation of that officer is found in the example 
of Wool. Let us now throw together the dates since Wool got his order 
in May :— 

May 


1846, received order to go to Washington 
‘« reported in Washington. 
30, ‘< ordered to Ohio 
June 5, ‘* at Columbus. 


15 
17 
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June 6, 1846, at Cincinnati. 
July 11,  ‘ 12,000 men organized and mustered. 
6s 15, “ at Alton, Illinois 
= 26, “* at New-Orleans. 
i at Lavaca, Texas: 
14, at San Antonio 
26, marched with army organized 
8, at Rio Grande 
24, at Santa Rosa. 
29, Monclova. 600 miles. 
marched, after 27 days’ armistice. 
before P irras, 780 miles 
marched 
at Agua Nueva, 900 miles from Lavaca. 
ft his home, created two armies, one 
. travelled 2.000 miles, organized 3,000 men i 


} *) 


rave 

1 900 miles and encamped, as the advanced 
ree, at Agua Nueva. But 

; as soon as his &rmy, arrived 

ith his staff the next day, the 


and \\ ‘ 


the previous evening 


ground, exclaimed: “ This is the 


have yet see j xico, which | shoul select for 
} 


it 
with a small army to fight a large one. The net 


rm channels on the right will completely protect that 


on the left wil nand the road: while the 1 


i. ae 
on that sid 


+} 
rh thi 
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under ¢ r eral Tay lor. The army h id be en Ww ak n | D the withdrawal of 


‘ulars for the service of Scott’s campaign, and the volunteers of 


equired the skill and activity of Wool to improve their efficien- 
general, although complained of by the volunteers for his 


\ mcveers 


al- 
o strict discipline, was nevertheless respected for his 


own inde- 
industry and manifest . 
imately secured him the admiration 


‘ 


to appreciate the value of discipling 


as is always the 


s after they had 


reat difficulty with General . 

W hen he had once imbibed : w erroneous, 
but positive blows woul induee him 0 rel wis bab He had a 
the large army at Sal i a Cruz: and 
linquish it until San l vas capturing his wagol 


tant General 


20.000 to 30.000 
i | ; the truth 
Mexican 


ao 


ment that the engineers 
Wool alone had ( xamine cd it, 
1 iy would fight at 


nt of retreat, which 


niles. to Buena Vista. Colonel Yell w: ft at Agua Nueva, 


to bring off or destroy the provisions which there was now no time t 
save, cKee, with the Ke ntuckians and al section of W ashi oton’s artil- 
Le ry, W e stationed at Enecantado, to cover the retre: ‘ The 
my arrived at Buena Vista on the evening of the 21st, laylor imme 
diately continued his march with the Mississippi regi Sherman’s 


and Brage’s batteries, (eight guns,) and May’s d 


ragoons, that is, all the 
VOL, XXIX.—NO. V. 5 
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troops that had ever been in battle, to Saltillo, five miles further in the 
rear : thus leaving Wool, with 3,000 raw troops, to meet the enemy 
pouring down from Agua Nueva, flushed with supposed victory, capturing 
wagons, and driving before them the American advanced guard, W oo! 
knowing his ground, promptly set to work to stem the enemy’s advance. 

The tarm of Buena Vista is five miles from Saltillo, on the road to Agua 
Nueva, which runs through a narrow valley, formed by two ranges of 
mountains. A branch of the river Tigre flows through this valley ; and on 
mile and a half in advance of Buena Vista, is the pass of Angosturo, On 
the right of this pass, and between it and the mountains, the river had 
worn a net-work of deep channels, which were impassable for any troops 
On the left of the pass were a succession of plate aux separé ited b y deer I 
ravines, and forming tongues of land, stretching from the mountains to the 
road. ‘The most elevated of these tongues approach the road the nearest. 
and form, with the river, the pass La Angosturo, 

The whole American army consisted of the following troops 

NIT STATES ARMY—FEBRUARY 22. 
Numbers. Sick a 

Ist Drage 


od ‘6 
3d Artillery, - .-.2.... Bragg—Sherman....... 
4th “s 1.... Washington & O’Brien... 


Arkansas cavalry,. - 
Kentucky 
Mississippi rifles 
2d Kty. infantry 
Ist [Indiana 

2d = 

Ist Illinois, . 

2d “ss 

Texas volunteer 
Spy company, 


Total volunte 
IIE CN a aa a 
Of these, four Illinois companies, 290 men, and Webster’s : s 
men, making together 370, were at Saltillo, and Tay! lor had taken thither 
the 2d dragoons, the 3d artillery, and Davis’s regiment, together 547 
men: deducting th a leaves 3.016 men with Wool under arm 
As — as Tay! r left W ool ordered H; irdin to throw up a pal L} 

the right and left of the mae and also one across the road, where Wash 
ington’s battery of eight pieces was stationed, and that was the key of the 
position, Santa Anna having passed Agua Nueva in the night, was be- 
fore Angostura early in the morning of the 22d. Wool notified Taylor, 
who was at Saltillo, of Santa Anna’s approach. He also marched his troops 
forward, and occupied the pass. Directly in rear of Washington’s battery, 
was Col. M’Kee’s 2d Kentucky regiment; on the right, two con panies 
of the Ist Artillery ; on the left of the battery, six companies Ist Illinois, 
Col. Hardin ; on the left of M’Kee the 2d Illinois, Col. Bissell ; Gen. Lane, 
with the Indiana Brigade, was on the left, rear of the 2d Illinois, with Steen’s 
dragoons in its rear: Marshall and Yell were with Gorman’s rifles towards 
the mountain on the left. After all these dispositions were made, Taylor, 
at 10 o’clock on the 22d, arrived, and pronounced “ the army in a position 
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of remarkable strength.” He brought back with him six Mississippi com- 
panies, and Sherman and Bragg’s batteries of 7 pieces, having left 
one gun to guard his camp at Arispa’s Mills, one mile from Saltillo, 
with two companies of the Mississippi regiment. On his arrival, 
W ool rode along the line, reminding the soldiers that it was Washington’s 
birthday, and “ he trusted no American soldier would disgrace it.” The 
troops responded with great enthusiasm. At 11 o’clock, Gen. Taylor re- 
ceived from Santa Anna a summons to surrender, stating that he was sur- 
rounded with 20,000 men, This was declined, of course, and soon after 
the light troops of Ampudia were seen to ascend the mountain on the left. 
Wool immediately ordered Marshall, with Yell’s dragoons and Gorman’s 
rifles, to meet and check the movement. At the same time Gen. Taylor, 
by some strange fatality, ordered M’Kee’s regiment, with two pieces of 
Bragg’s battery, and Pike’s squadron, across the gullies to the right, a dis- 
tance of two miles, over a most difficult route. Knowing the impracticable 
nature of the ground, Santa Anna paid no attention to the movement. 
Three of Washington’s pieces, and Bowle’s Indiana r sim nt, had been also 
detached to the left. Having thus weakened the centre, and placed M’Kee 
hors du combat, in case of a vigorous attack of the enemy, at the close of 


the day, Gen, Taylor says in his | re : ort: 


turt VE ssissippi regiment and the 2d dragoons to 
wing the ba lhonee in charge of General Wool.” 

bivouacked on the field, and slept on their arms. 
The night was stormy and intensely cold, and in the course of it, the 
enen iy reinforced Ampudia in the mountains, with 2,000 infantry. At 2 
o'clock in the morning, the American pickets were drivenin, At dawn of 
day Ampudia again attacked the left, and was successfully met by Marshall, 
with Gorman’s rifles. These Wool reinforced with Trail’s Illinois ri- 
fles. At this moment, viz., dawn of day, Santa Anna organized three 
columns. one under Villamil. to attack Washington’s battery by the 
road, and two others under Pacheco and Lombardini, to force the Ameri- 
can left, and then join Villamil, on the Saltillo road. At the same time he es- 
tablished a battery of three pieces under the mountain, 800 yards from the 
American left. "To meet this storm, Wool had less than 3,000 men. 
Thus there were at Saltillo 370 men; and Taylor further disposed of the 
following : 


Marched to Saltillo, the only troops that 
had ever been in battle Marched to the right. 


M’Ke6.. <<... 
me gun, A Bragg, 2 pieces = 
May's toons... =~. wea Pike’s squadron,....-....- 


Men, eee be pa Be ee cw ee ; OS oo aoe ie oe 

Together make 1.562 men, leaving Wool in hand 2.815 men, with 
which to meet twenty thousand Mexicans 

Thus the small army of 4,600 was divided into three parties, and Wool 
met the storm as best he might. At 7 a.m. Villamil attacked by the 
road, and was repulsed by the most wonderful calmness and precision of 
firing by Washington’s battery. They were so roughly handled, that 
they never renewed the attack. At the same time Pacheco and Lombardini 
attacked the left centre. Here they encountered Lane with Bowles, ‘ 2d 
India ana, O’ Brien’s artillery, 3 pieces, Bisse Il’s 2d [linois, and Sherman’s bat- 
terie They were repulse d with read loss, and the new corps dispersed. 
At the moment of the dispersion of these corps, Lane ordered an advance 
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and Bowles, of the 2d Indiana, ordered a change of position, which pro 
duced panic and flight on the part of some of the men, In vain the gallant 
Bowles and Lane strove to remedy the disaster. The opening left by the 
departure of the regiment was seized upon by Santa Anna, who promptly 
organized and thrust in a new column, which broke the American ling 

compelling O’Brien to change position, by which he lost a piece. The 
Mexicans poured in upon the plateau, converging towards Washington’s 
battery in great force. They were gallantly met by the 2d Illinois, part 
of the Ist Illinois, Sherman’s battery, and M’Kee’s Kentuckians, which had 
with incredible exertion been recalled by Gen. Wool from its idle position 
on the right, where it had been ordered by Gen. Taylor, but it was a long 
and difficult march back. This united force drove the Mexicans bacl 
the mountains with great loss, but several thousands passed to the 
ican left and rear. 

At this moment Tay lor got back from Sa 
ing left the Mississippi regiment to follow. These were the first three a 
Washington’s batteries repulsed one; the second, by the left centre w 
the last was repulsed by Wool’s bringing from th 


Itillo with May’s squadron, hav- 
tte 1 


uCcKS 


General Lane: and 
right. and uniting with the others, the Kentucky regiment. whe 


had been so erroneously sent the night before. If Wool had had that 

regiment in hand to support the Indianians, the Mexicans would 

never have got upon the plateau, and the battle would have been te: 
oe = 


minated in a victory, before Taylor returned from Saltillo.* 


Taylor not kept the Mississippi regiment uselessly marching and counter- 
marching, but left it where it wanted to be, viz..to meet the enemy. no dis- 


He marched that regiment from Agua Nueva 


Or even had 


aster would have occurred. 
to Saltillo on the 21st, from Saltillo to Angostu 
the 22d, and again to Angostura on the 23d. 
marched 40 miles without any object, and retur 
the Mexican rupture on the American left. 


: , oa : oe ; ; 
As we have seen, aylor arrived, ol having forced th *xicans 


k to Saltillo on 


to meet 


ns 


to the mount 


1 


took Lane, Bowle 
Buena Vista. At half dist 
Co]. Davis and Wool su 


AT: 


y f Marshall and Yell, : 
hem regained the column in front of the ! 
ught u e 3d Indianians, so1 
" arti ry 5 these bein g 4 by Shermai 
back the Mexic; ith great vigor. At this 1 
ith si ar fatalit: , again play “l into the hands of th 
the blows of Wi 
vl e wanted. though the Mexi 
eral Tayk r ntertained the ag, and sent Wool 


Although Ge 


Vide re port of the Mexican Er gineer 
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he terminated the parley and returned without seeing Santa Anna. After 
re 1, the result of his mission to General Taylor, he returned to the 
left, and with the Mississippi and 3d Indiana regiments, and Sherman’s and 
Soans’s batteries, set to work to repair lost time by renewing the action ; 
and pursuing the Mexicans with great havoc, forced them to the 
mountains, where some 2,000 dismayed Mexicans became huddled 
together in the recess of the mountain. At this moment General 
Taylor was seized with compassion for the Mexicans, “and to save 
human life,” sent Mr. Crittenden, a volunteer aid, to demand a surrender of 
Mexicans thus huddled together in great confusion, and which Captain 
Bragg refers to in his report of the part he acted. The troops were ordered 
to cease firing, “‘and the Mexicans with the flag made their escape, and re 
gained the plateau.” As the retreating column came upon the plateau, 
Haidin, Bissel and McKee sent it flying towards the Mexican lines with 
great havoc. General Taylor was absent at this critical moment. 
He says, “[ had left the plateau for a moment, when I was recalled 
thither | va heavy musketry fire. 
Now. what had happened in this “ moment 2” Santa Anna had formed 


] 
¢ 


all his reserves behind the plateau, and as the Americans drove the rescued 
column before them, Santa oe fell upon them with his whole line, and 
overwhelmed the American centre. driving them before him. This was the 
crisis of the battle, and it was saved by Wool, who. for seeing the play of 
ne M xicans, as soon as Tay lor had all wed t the Me wan column to ¢ scape 
from the left. hurried Sherman and Bragg’s Salesian with the Missis- 
sippians and the 3d Indianians, to the right. We may let Taylor describe 


what followed himself: 


f 


» Mexicans were driven back, but made a show of returning. Gen. 
Wool rallied all the troops on the plateau, and concentrated them to meet 
him. But the attack was not renewed. Whilst this contest was going 
on at Buena Vista, Minon with 2,000 cavalry attacked aes but was 
repulsed by means of the arrangements previously made by Wool in that 
view, 

It was confidently expected tf that the enemy W uld attack again the 
next day. Generals Taylor and Wool occupied the same tent—the for- 
it with orders and 


1 
| 
i 


mer slept, while the latfer was occupit d the whole nig 
supplies. At dawn he mounted his horse to reconnoitre, and discovering 
the retreat of the enemy, announced the fact to the troops, and reported 


it to Taylor. 
That which presents itself most forcibly to the mind of o reader on 
viewing the facts of the battle, is the universal agency of Gen. Wool. 
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He foresaw all, planned all, and performed all, and his foresight remedied 
the mistakes which the mental inactivity of Taylor caused him to com- 
mit. First, the army was three weeks at Agua Nueva before Gen. Tay- 
lor ascertained that a battle could not be fought there safely, and became 
convinced of what Wool saw at a glance sixty days previously, viz., that 
Angostura was the point to fight. When conc Juded upon retreating in 
face of the enemy, he left Wo ol with the raw troops to meet the Mexi- 
cans, and took all the veterans with him to Saltillo. For what reason hy 
went to Saltillo, has never been explained. He says himself, generally 
“to look after its defences.” But Wool had put it in a state of defence 
thirty days previously ; and Gen. Taylor in those visits made no change in 
those arrange ments of W ol ; but Minon was repuls« d by Webster on the 
instructions issued by W ool: to Major Warren. If there had been defences 
to look after, it was not the business of the Commander-in-chief to leave a 
battle field to look after them—he should have sent another. When he 
returned, he found the troops in line of battle. He pronounced * the 
position very strong.” And all that he did, was to order Mc Kee’s — 
tuckians two miles to the right, to a position where it was impossible for 
the enemy to attack. He did SO, be ause he did not know what W oo} 
knew, viz., that the nature of the ground rendered a force there useless 
It was for the same reason that he remained so long at Agua Nueva, viz., 
that he had neglected to reconnoitre. Thus he marched 500 men ten 
miles for no other purpose than to weaken = ’s line of battle. The 
efficiency of the best troops was immensely weakened by their long, uss 
less marches. He again returned on the 23d. 0 a to save the Mexican 
column from the ore sof Wool, by sending Crittenden with a flag—giy 
ing the enemy great advantage. At the final onset he was fae nt from 
the field, when the battle was saved only by the foresight of W oo! 
Twice the battle of Wool was marred by the inopportune orders of Ta) 
lor, involving great loss of American life 

As we have seen, on General W ool devolve d the duty of cre ating the 
army which won that victory. Volunteers submit to military restraint oe 
but a bad grace ; and Wool, who imposed those restraints, was ap obje 
of dislike to the troops until the 2 became soldiers; he was then the ol ject 
of their admiration. No man, without the iron nerve of a Jackson or a 
W ool, would have borne up so long against this feeling. 

They were at Buena Vista surrounded by an army of twet ty-four thousand 
of the best disci iplined, the most numero usly officered, and the most veteran 
army ever raised in Me xico. Ten thousand of them, with Amp udia, had 
been under fire at Monterey, and there were officers and men who had 
fought against old Spain, and made civil war their pastime for twenty-fiv: 
years. What would have been the fate of our brave and devoted little 
army, if discipline had been neglected ? Probably in one hour they would 
have been throwr into confusion, and then, if the sanguinary design of th 
Suwarrow of Mexico had been carried out, seconded by his licensed assas- 
sins, the infuriated lancers—and his Cossacks, the rancheros—who were 
placed as additional outposts to cut off every straggler, and were all thirst- 
ing for blood and plunder,—not one man of our heroic band would hav: 
survived to tell the tale of horror. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that we find not only a change of opinion 
as to the absolute necessity of discipline, but an outpouring of grateful ad 
miration towards General Wool, for his ste: ady determination in enforcing 
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it, and his admirable example in directing it to th 
field of battle. He had known battle fields before 
with the exception of one regiment, had never b 
that his sole depe ndence in the hour of i 
fiding bravery which discipline al 
ment his army was concent 


iust. until (after accompli hit 
in front of Saltillo, on th 
nber, and thence up to tl 
‘a long military life 1 
an army in all its ap} 


ct} | 


11 
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3 disecipln . d lH 
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he abi 
him his po] larity wit] 
untered at New-Orle; 
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The following is a copy of a letter from General Lane to General 
W ool, on leaving the country :— 


? 


I 


Buena Vista, Mexico, 
“ Dear GenerAt,—lIn a few days we are to take up the 
wards, and from my understanding of the law I a 
greatly hope that the cause that gave rise to my: P 
exist. A sp edy and honorable peace vith this cor 
American citizen. 


“ But, my dear general, I cannot think of parting w 
my high opinion of your great wort 
+} 


. 4 
nas a military ! 


l a man, 
t I have been under your command, I have foun 


Lil 


1 soon to be 


Lila 
lant in the discharge of your duty; looking alon 
he honor and glory of your country. 
A strict disciplinarian, you have dischar 
impartiality worthy a great man. Your exertio 


oreat and cloriol s battle of Buena Vista, movil 
Ate cin tats 
Lit i, 


hing the movements of the enemy, 
| » day. orde ring ¢ 1 dist | F 


1] ; 
}ige th 
ise | 


ne enemy 
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history shall 
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: Jo 1 Lane, DB 
The Illinois Volunteers wrote 


to (rel 


neral Wool, as follows: 
* Brazos SANTIAGO, « 
Gex. Woor.—The officers and 1; 
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Major A. F. Morrison, of the [llinois Volunteers, in a letter to his 
Excellency, Governor Whitcomb, relating to the battle of Buena Vista, 
says, that 

“General Wool was next in command, and most diligently and valiantly at- 

ded to every department of the engagement. He is a brave and competent 

ind merits the gratitude of his countrymen for his services on this great 
occasion.” 

Captain Pike, a friend of General Taylor, in his sketch of the battle, 
says, 

“ General Wool has gained great credit. > ms all tl lispositions for the 

He was cool, calm, and composed, and exhibited the most quiet and 
tending bravery.” 

Carleton, in his work on the battle of Buena Vista, says, 


» fury of the battle was greatest, there was General Wool, riding 


nt, encouraging an imulating the men to still greater 


General Wool. in his report of the battle, says, 


ocd not close my report without expressing, 


> personally, to the Major Gene 
3 fi r the e nfi le nee ¢ nad « XT I 
s towards me, which ha 


| zeal in the execution of 


In a letter to the Hon. John A. Dix, General Wool 
Taylor, as follows :— 


ile L by : ma | 

Letters of the same import, and some perhaps stronger, were written 
to the Hon. Francis Baylies, Daniel Webster, John Bell, William C. 
Rives, Lewis Cass, Joshua A. Spencer, General O. Clark, of New-York, 
and many others; and in no letter, public or private, touching General 
Tay lor’s conduct, has General Wool ever said less. 

Colonel Jefferson Davis acknowledges the receipt of a similar letter, to 
Gen@ral Gibson, in the following terms :— 


“SaitiL.o, 25th March, 1847. 
‘My Dear Generat,—I have | 


r of your 
to General Gibson, 


morn- 


times of ne 
Y” tO see one 
and com) 
‘With assurances of my regard, 
: 


I am. cordially, vour 


(Sd) Jerr. Davis.” 
In looking back at the results of Wool’s march, the moral influence of 
it was immense : as Taylor advanced on his line of operations, the people 
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deserted their homes, flocked to the mountains, and became guerillas, with 
which the country swarmed, becoming daily more formidable. The ad- 
vance of Wool, holding his men in admirable discipline, calmed the fears 
of the people. They soon found that the Americans committed no outrage, 
paid for what they had, protected them from the Indians, and introduced 
strict justice into the courts. General Wool ascertained also, that the 
guerillas remained under arms through fear. He promptly proclaimed 
amnesty to those who were peaceable. The consequence was, an immediate 
return of the people to their houses, and the guerilla chiefs found 
themselves without supporters. This was oe a peace. 

He pacificated the country on Taylor’s flank, and gave an example which 
stamps with infamy and incapacity the operations of Wellington in the 
Peninsula; whose abi lity iomatii sted itself in brutal conduct and abusive 
speech. Having relieved Taylor from fears of the rising of the people on 
his flank and rear, Wool appeared in front with an efficient column, with- 
out the aid of which, Taylor must have retreated, when Scott drew from 
him the regular troops. The volunteers, who had made the loudest com- 
plaints against Wool for what they thought harsh discipline, expressed to 
him personally their d ep regrets for their conduct, and « fered to follow 
him the world over. 

It may be remarked, that notwithstanding the many attacks which have 
been made upon Gen. Wool gratuitously by the friends of Gen. Taylor, that 
Gen. Wool, with great magnanimity, has never replied, directly or indi- 
rectly, or in any degree detracted from the merits of the Commander-in- 
Chief. 

The unscrupulous zeal of many of Gen. Taylor’s friends, have induced 
them from time to time to attack Gen. Wool, seemingly from fear that 
the merits of that officer should interfere with their claims on behalf of 
Gen. Taylor. It has been matter of surprise in some quarters, that no reply 
has ever been made to those slanders. But Gen. Wool seems uniform ly 
to have resisted the desire of his friends to see justice done him in that 
respect. Content with having well served his country, he would not con- 
descend to defend his own claims from mercenary detr: ctor s. He was too 
magnanimous to ever interfere with the civil trit ump hs of a brother officer. 

Gen, Wool having been promoted to the rank of Brevet Major-General 
for distinguished and gallant a at Buena Vista, continued in com- 
mand at Saltillo until Novembe 1847, when Gen. Taylor left for th 
United States, and the whole sean devolved upon Wool, and so con- 
tinued until June 5, 1848, when the Commissioners, Sevier and Clifford, 
communicated to Gen. W ool offic ial notice of thi termination of the war, 
The army was then put in motion. The general leaving Monterey June 20, 
reviewed the troops at Matamoras, July 4. 

Gen. Wool arrived at Brazos St. Jago, in Texas, in July ; and on the 
20th, visited Point Isabel, where he was received with the usual military 
honors. On the 26th of July, he embarked in a steamboat for New-Or 
leans, where he arrived on the first of August, and was visited by the gov 
ernor and suite, and other distinguished citizens. On the 2d, he left for 
Cincinnati, where he arived on the 12th, and on the 17th reached Wash. 
ington. 

General Wool arrived in the city of New-York on the 18th of August 
where he was received by the Citizens’ Corps, commanded by Colonel 
Pierce, and a committee of one hundred citizens from Troy. On the 
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morning of the 19th, he was escorted by the New-York City Guards, the 
Troy Citizens’ Corps, and acommittee of one hundred, to the steamboat 
Hendrick Hudson, which the Trojans had chartered to conduct the general 
to their city and his home. On his way up the river the general was 
frequently cheered, as he passed, by the citizens on the shore ; and espe- 
cially at Poughkeepsie, Albany, and West Troy. On his arrival at Troy, 
he was greet d enthusi stically by the whole pe ople, who had assembled 
to receive him. So great and dense was the ass mblage on tl 
and in the streets, that several hours elapsed before he reach d his resi- 
dence, where he was affectionately received by his family and riends. 
The city of Troy presented him with a sword, in testimony) if her share 
of the nation’s cratitude: and on this occasion *“ Gen¢ ral stal ding 
alone, erect and dignified, his whitened locks apparently holding dispute 
with features upon which powers of endurance seemed written,” mad the 
following reply 


ie docks, 


ly ay, that Iam more 
reception: this warm, 
and dangers to which 
upor s that called me to Mexico. 
The sword which I have received, I shall hold as the dear 
If our « ountry should again need my services in the field, and 
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On the 10th of April, 1848, the following resolutions wer 
voted by both branches of the Legislature ot New-Y ork : 
d. That the t] re ¢ 


KE 


to the purposes 


gcovernor discharged the duty assiont d him, 


skilful artists in the city of New-York to manufactur 
Much taste and judgment were displayed in the selection of tl 


most 


and devices, which wer appropriate, and referred in a striki 
the military exploits of the New-York general. 

To recapitulate all the honors and congratulations bestowed upe 
Wool, would, however, fill volumes, and would not come withi 


scope. The military progress of the general mav thus be resumed: 
April 13, 1812—Captain, 13th regiment United States Infantry. 
October 13, 1812—Major, 29th regiment, for gallant conduct at Queenstown 
September 11, 1814—Lt, Colonel, for gallant conduct at Plattsburgh. 
April, 1816—Colonel of Cavalry and Inspector General. 
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April 26, 1826—Brevet Brigadier General. 
June 25, 1841—Brigadier General in the li 
February 23, 1847—Brevet Major-General, 
Buena Vista. 
In assuming the duties of Major-General, according to his new rank, 
Wool applied himself with unrelaxed en rgies to their discharge, without 
gree neglecting those social duties and interests which society 
Jain his hands. In September, 1850, on the completion 
ument to Silas Wright. at Wey bridge, \ t., Gen, W ol deliver d the ad 
lress, which was enthusiastically received. In the followi 
ecel lan invitation from the Onondaga Agricultural Society, to attend 


n¢ 
{ os)] and distir ial } nduct at 
ior gallant and distinguished conduct at 


‘ 


( 


recel A \ 
the Fair at Syracuse. He was here addressed by the Mayor of the city, 
led Captain, 


unded by many who rem: mbered W ool as the woundes 


icitit g, upon his first field, pe rmi e again to storm the hi ights ol 
town, and retrieve the honor of is country’s fl 1g—men who had fol- 

n through the immortal resistance at Beekmantown, and through 

all his arduous career, to the crowning ficht { suena Vist L. The response 
» general was enthusiastically cheered. Onthe 15th February, 1849, 


‘stone of the Troy Hospital was laid, on which occasion Gen. 
ade th l lress., On the anniversary} of this day in 1850. th , Hon. 


ymour made an oration, of which the conclusion was addressed 


al Wool. in the following strain: 


t, 1851. on the occasion of the visit of General Wool to Buf. 

w the 65th regiment, the common council determined to pay 

of respect to the “ Hero of Queenstown, Beekmantown, Platts 
1 Buena Vista.” After the review. the general, escorted to the 
d by the Mayor, and replied in an admirable speech, 

itten in the hearts of all Americans. We append an 
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tL may appear, we fi 


Union estab 


They are, however 
ious results from any effort 
of the times, neverthe 
. 


» price of libertv 


ied 


the Union and dest 


In all his replies to the numerous invitations with which societies, 
lanthropic, educational, religious and political, besiege him, the same earnest 
strain of devoted patriotism, ardent love of country, and enthusiastic zea 
in the cause of human liberties and progress, are manifest. The writings 
of General Wool, if ecllected in a volume, would form a book of extraor 
dinary interest and value in respect to the history of the country. They 
contain not the mere dry detail of official reports, but are fraught with 


profound views and reasonings in relation to subjects of national i 


and they disclose the workings of an intellect of a high order, « 
upon habits of most extraordinary industry. The general char 
this able officer approaches nearer to that of the immortal Jackson tl 


that of any public man lately before the people. ‘There is the same quick 


verception of the truth in all questions which present themselves, an 
| 


ting precision of purpose in reaching it. Although in the sph 


same undevia 
of duties in which he has been empioyed there has been little room for th 
display of other qualities than those of a military character, yet the indi 
cations are humerous in 


those military ones that have conferred upon W 


all his movements, of civil qualities which 
surpa . | even l 
the high distinction of being the only American officer who has mad 

: 


no mistake. ‘That the general has not hitherto been better known to 
peo} le, is because the natural mod sty of his character, satisfied with 
full discharge of his duty, obtrudes not its talents upon the public. He i 
content at another should have the merit, if only that the coun try is wi 


1. That country will not, however, discharge its duty, if its rewar 


served. 


fall not on the truly deserving. 
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SACRED ARMY. 
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Tue memory of the warriors of our freedom! let us g 
holy care. Let the mighty pulse which throbs responsive 
heart at utterance of that nation’s names of glory, never lie 
their deeds are told or their example cited. To him of the 
selected by the leader « the ranks of Heaven as the in 
people’s redemption ;—to him, right and brave, who fi 
at Breed’s:—to him, the nimble-footed soldier of the swan 
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we fail 


dear-worn 
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ase where- 
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if much 
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Years have pas ed; the sword-clash and the thunde 1g of the 
guns have died; andll personal knowledge of those ev —of the 
fierce incentives to hate, and the wi unds, and seorn, and the curses from the 
injured, and the wailings from the prisons, lives now but in the memory of 
a few score gray-haired men, whose number is, season aft son, made 
thinner and thinner by death. Haply, long, long will be the period ere 
our beloved country shall witness the presence of h or similar scenes 
again. Haply, too, the time is arriving when war, with all its train of 
sanguinary horrors, will be a discarded custom among the nat of the 
earth, A newer and better philosophy, tea hing h yw evil it is to hew down 
and slay ranks of fellow-men, because of some disagreement between th 
respective rulers, is melting away old prejudices upon this subject, as 
warmth in spring melts the frigid ground. 

The lover of his race, did he not, looking abroad in the world, » mil- 
lions whose swelling hearts are all crushed into the dust beneath the iron 
heel of oppression ? did he not behold how kingeraft and pri ft stalk 
abroad over fair portions of the globe, and forge the chain, : rivet the 
yoke ’ and did he not feel that it were better to live in one flat Y* atmos- 
phere of carnage than slavishly thus ? would offer up nightly prayers that 
this new philosophy might prevail to the utmost, and the reign of peace 


never m 


at the ho 
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be disturbed among mankind 2? 

On one of the anniversaries of our national inde] 
ld farmer, 
whose inhabitants were keeping up the spirit of the occasion w 
The old man himself was a thumping patriot. 
slumbers had been broken by the sharp crack of ‘his ancient mus- 
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a thriving cou 
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ket: I looked upon that musket with reverence, for it had seen service iy 
the war, firing salutes in honor of the day. I am free to confess, my mili 
tary propensities wer far from strong enough, appropriate as they might 
have been considered at such a time, to suppress certain peevish excla- 
mations toward the disturber of my sweet repose. In the course of th 
forenoon, I attended the ceremonials observed in the village ; sat, during 
the usual patriotic address, on the same bench with a time-worn veteran 
that had fought in the contest now commemorated; witnessed the evolu 
tions of the uniform company ; and returned home with a most excellent 
appetite for my dinner. 

The afternoon was warm and drowsy. I ensconced myself in my easy 
chair, near an open window ; feeling in that most blissful state of semi- 
somnolency, which it is now and then, though rarely, given to mortals t 
enjoy. | was alone, the family of my host having gone on some visit to 
a neighbor. The bees hummed in the garden, and among the flowers that 
clistered over the window frame; a sleepy influence seemed to imbu 
every thing around. O casionally the faint sound of some random gun-fir 
from the village would float along, or the just perceptible music of th 
band, or the tra-a-a-ra of a locust. But these were far from being jars t 
the quiet spirit I have mentioned. 

Insensibly, my consciousness became less and less distinct ; my head 
leane d back . ry eyes closed : and my senses r laxed from the ir wakin 
vigilance. | slept. 

* * How strange a chaos is sometimes the outset to a dream !— 
There was the pulpit of the rude church, the scene of the oration, and it 
it a grotesque form whom I had noticed as the drummer in the band. | 
ing away a iough ealli scattered forces to the rescue, Then 
speaker of the day pitched coppers with some unshorn hostler boys; and 


the crave personag 
i 


e who ha opened the services with praver, was half 
stripped, and running a foot-race with a tavern loafer. The places and th 


a} 


persons fa niliar to my morning excursion about the country town. ap- 


peare d as in ife : but in situations all fantastic and out of the way. 
After a while, what I beheld began to reduce itself to more method. 
With the singular characteristic of dreams, | knew—I could not tell how— 
that thirty years elapsed from the then time, and I was among a new g 
. ] 


eration. Be gs by me never seen bef re, a d SOTTLE with shrivell | forms 
° : ; ! . 


, } 1 . ] ] ; + } 
pearing an odd resemblance t n who lad KHOWN In the bloom of 


manhood, m<¢ 
j 


, ' 
a splen ‘ ty. seemned a@ gala day Crowds 
; 
] 
| 


id wa KS, as if to behold 


| re 
i 


some great spectacie ‘famous | 
“ Whither 
ing on with the 


i Know 
may bi een to-day 


And he hastened forward. appar ntlv fearf | t he n ight by late. 
Among the dense ranks, I noticed many women, some of them with in- 
fants in their arms. Then there were boys. beautiful creatures, strugelii 


on, with a more intense desire even than the men. And as I looked up. | 
saw at some distance, coming towards the place where I stood. a troop of 


young females, the foremost on earing a wreath of fresh flowers. Th 


crowd pulled and pushe l so iolen iy, Ul ul his | uty of irls were sun 


Oo 
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dered from one another, and she who carried the wreath being jostled, her 
flowers were trampled to the ground. 

“QO, hapless me!” cried the child; and she began to weep. 

At that moment, her companions came up ; and they looked frowningly 
when they saw the wreath torn. 

* Do not grieve, gentle one,” said I, to the weeping child. “ And you,” 
turning to the others, “blame her not. There bloom more flowers, as 
fair and fragrant as those which lie rent beneath your feet.” 

‘No,” said one of the little troop, “ it is now too late.” 

‘“ What mean you 2” | asked. 

The children looked at me in wonder. 

“ For whom did you intend the wreath?” continued I. 

oe ard you not,” rejoined one of them, “that to-day may be seen the 
Li * His Witne sses? We were on our way to pres it this lovely 
wre eile she who should give it, was to say, that fresh and sweet, like 
it, woul ; ever be His memory in the souls of us, and of our countrymen.” 

And the children walked on. 

Yielding myself passively to the sway of the current, which yet continued 
to flow in one huge human stream, I was carried thro ey et after street, and 
along many a stately passage, the sides of which were lined by palace-like 
houses, After a time, we came to a large open square, which seemed to 
be the destination—for there the people stopped. At me further end of 
this he pcre stood a magnificent building, « vie lently int d for public pur- 
poses ; and in front of it a wide marble elevation, half ‘2 uiform and half 
porch. pon this elevation were a great many persons, all of them in 
standing posture s, except one, an aged, very age .d man, seated in a throne- 
like chair. His figure and face showed him to be of a length of years 
seldom vouchsafed to his kind; and his head was thinly covered with hair 
of a silvery whiteness, ; 

Now, near me stood one whom I knew to be a learned philosopher ; and 
to him I addressed myself for an explanation of these wonderful things. 

Tell me,” said 1, “who is the ancient being seated on yonder 
platform. sd 

The person to whom I spoke stared in my face surprised]: 

“ Are you of this land,” said he, “and have not wee of him—t 
of the Sacred Army ?” 

“J am ignorant,” answered I, “of whom you speak, or of what 
Army.” 

‘The philosopher stared a second time; but soon, when I assured him | 
was not jesting, he began telling me of former times, and how it came to 
be that this white-haired remnant of a past age was the object of so much 
honor. Nor was the story new to me—as may it never be to any son of 
America, ; ; 

We edved our w;: Ly close to the plat form. Immediate y around the 
seat of the ancient soli lier stood m: ny no} ble-looking gentlemen, evidently 
of dignified character and exalted station. As I came near, I heard them 
mention a name—that name which is dearest to our memories as 
patriots. 

“And you saw the Chief with your own eyes?” said one of the 
gentiemen. 

‘IT did,” answered the old warrior. 

And the crowd were hushed, and bent reverently, as if in a holy 


Aly 


he Last 


] 
i 


presence, 
. 
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“T would,” said another gentleman, “[ would you had some relic which 
might be as a chain leading from our hearts to his.” 
‘I have such a relic,” replied the aged creature ; and, with trembling 
fingers, he took from his bosom a rude medal, suspended round his neck 


by a striz 


c, “This the Chief gave me,” continued he, “to mark his 
sood-will for some slight service | did ‘The Cause.” 
‘And has it been in his hands ?” asked the crowd, eagerly. 


‘Himself hung it around my neck, 


9 


said the veteran. 
Then the mighty mass was hushed again, and there was no noise—but 
a straining of fixed eyes, and a throbbing of hearts, and cheeks pale with 
excitement—such excitement as might be caused in a man’s soul by 
some sacred memorial of one he honored and loved deeply. 
Upon the medal were the letters “* G. W.” 
“Speak to us of him, and of his time,” said the crowd. 
A few words the old man uttered; but few and rambling as they 
re. the people listened, as to the accents of an oracle. 
i s ti » for him to st Ly there no longer. So he r sé, assisted 
) iders whose rank and reputation gave m a right 
to the hon or, al I ly de scended., The mass divide d. to form a pas- 
sage for him and his escort, and they passed forward. And, as he pass- 
ed, the young boys struggled to him, th hey might take his hand, or 
touch his carm nts The women, too, bro irht thei infants, to be placed 
for a moment in his arms; and every head was uncovered. 
I noticed that there was little shouting 


’ 


or clapping of hands—but 
-p-felt sentiment of veneration seemed to pervade them, far more hon- 
orable to its object than the loudest acclamations. 
In a short time, as the white-haired ancient was out of sight, the 
, se : 


Was cieare 


th no companion but the philos 
ic Is +¢ 


Y) 


+ 


just witnessed spring from the fairest and manliest 
Nothing more bi a natio han paying its choicest hone 
r it, or labored for its 


memory of those who have fought f 


thus often bringing up their examples before the eves of the li 


are incited to follow in the same vlorious path. Do not sm 


man, that it is by sermons and oft repeat precepts, we fe 


tion great or good. ‘The model of one pure, upright character, 
» beacon in history, does more benefit than the lumbering ton 
thousand theori . 

“No: itis wel hat the benefactors of a state be so kept ali 


memory and it ¢, when their bodies are mouldering. Then will it | 
impossible for a people to become enslaved ; for, though the strong arm 


of their old defender come not, as formerly, to the battle, his spirit 
there, through the power of remembrance, and wields a better sway, 
even, than if it were of fleshly substance.” 

* * * The words of the philosopher sounded indistinctly to my 
ears—and his features faded, as in a mist. I awoke: and, looking 
through the window, saw that the sun had just sunk in the west—two 
hours having passed away since the commencement of my afternoon 
slumber. 
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FINANCIAL AND COMMERCIAL REVIEW. 


Ir is now four years since the money market underwent a pressure similar to 
that which has overtaken it during the last ninety days. The pressure at that 
time grew out of the revulsion in England. It will be remembered, that in 
August, 1847, the great revulsion in the corn market took place. Wheat, 
which had reached 110s. per quarter--say $3.25 per bushel—fell rapidly through 
August, carrying down many large firms, and giving an impetus to the railroad 
revulsion, so that, in ninety days, one hundred and seventy-six of the leading 
firms in England stopped. Bills on England were not taken, and a large export 
of specie from New-York took place, in relation to which we wrote at that time 
as follows: 

* The packets of the 1st of November carried out considerable sums, and the 
shipments continued until the amount reached, in two weeks, $2,000,000. 
This was a serious drain in the then state of bank affairs, and the institutions 
immediately adopted the most stringent measures. A very small proportion 
only of the notes offering were discounted, and loans on stocks were called in 
rigorously ; importer’s paper particularly was struck at; and first-class auction- 
eers’ paper sold from 14 to 2 per cent. per month, while it became impossible 
to procure loans on New- York stocks ata large margin. The banks rigorously 


; 


drew balances from each other, and adopted a general system of curtailment 
-dingly oppressed the market, causing prices, particularly of stocks, to 

This, which describes the state of the New-York ‘market from August to 
November, 1847, applies very nearly to the state of affairs now. At that time 


the cotton bills turned the market, and money became very abundant in the 


followiag February, when $5,000,000 United States 5 per cent. loan was made 


at par. The market is now more easy, under a fall of bills, with a far better 
prospect abroad. In 1847 the revulsion in England did not spend itself until 
far into the winter; while now the prospect for an improvement in United 
States staples is fair, and the difficulties which have prevailed in England are 
mostly passed. They grew out of too great affluence of production, and some 
stimulus to trade imparted by the events in California. When, from any 
cause, articles of produce are high in the market, that is not an advantageous 
state of affairs for the consumers of that article; nevertheless, when the supply 
increases to the benefit of the consumers, the holders of stock suffer loss through 
the general prosperity. Thus, when industry and favorable seasons afforded 
England an ample supply of food, the fall of grain from famine prices was by no 
means an evil, although it ruined many merchants concerned in the trade. 
Something like this has occurred, although in a less degree, during the past 
nine months. In illustration of this, I compile from English official letters the 
quantities of leading articles imported into Great Britain during the seven 


months to August, with the prices on January 1st and September Ist. 
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IMPORTS INTO GREAT BRITAIN, AND PRICES. 


1850. 1851. Jan., "51. Sep., ‘51. Fall 
a. @ s. d per cen 


Coffee s. 23,348,840.... 25,172,331....52 00 ....42 
Sugar * 464,635,075....536,557,500....39 

TROROOO vas sesnee Pe 6,601,231.... 10,574,932....00 09 ....00 
WOES s Gn'ed dead nsece 41,989,266.... 47,515,752....28 

Cotton 407 882,300... .535,659,000....00 
SE ee 36,774,534... 49,851,292....00 

DEE ccpas schemes 20,417,850.... 

Gerretse. s csac cc sese ” < BURG 800... 

Timber, loads......5. “ 129,089 .... 54,828. asee60 
Grain, qrs De aes 6 4.916.705.... 8; UU seo cte Di a wee 
Flour, cwt . 1,401 914.... 

The increased quantities imported are very large. The weight of the first 
eight articles in 1850 was 1,018,985,396 pounds, and in 1851, 1,252,442,799 
pounds—an increase of 25 per cent. And the decline in prices is important. 
A necessary consequence has been some degree of stringency, among all houses 
connected with the colonial and produce trades, although the rates at which 
these articles are placed at the disposal of labor have been on more favorable 
terms. It is obvious that this adverse trade has not been without its influence 
upon American interests—more particularly, as those connected with the United 
States, instead of having large funds at their disposal for employment here, 
where money is high, have been themselves considerable borrowers. The pape 
of some of these houses has been offering at 14 per cent. per month. In these 
circumstances may be found some of the apparent anomalies in the foreign 
trade, and not a dissimilar state of things has attended our internal commerce ; 
for, there has been a great increase in production, with a consequent decline in 
money value. There is no doubt but that the idea that a general advance in 
prices would result from the influx of gold from California was one motive to 
the extended operations in England. ‘That result was measurably counteracted 
by the disordered state of the European currency, which may be briefly alluded 
to. In 1848, during the revolution, nearly all the banks suspended, and in- 
creased their circulations, and governments put afloat a mass of paper. Resump. 
tion of specie payments, and redemption of their paper, are now going on, in 
addition to the disposition of individuals to hoard. Take an instance—the 
National Bank of Belgium. That institution suspended in March, 1848, when 
it had a circulation of $600,000, and about $400,000 of specie. In December, 
1849, it had a circulation of $1,978,875, and $7,000,000 of specie. On the 3lst 
August last, it held $6,500,000 of specie, and had $18,000,000 of circulation. 
Also, the National Bank of Sardinia, at Genoa, was created in 1848, out of the 
Bank of Turin and the Bank of Genoa. The paper of this concern, to the 
amount of $7,000,000, was loaned to the government for circulation. It has 
been recalling that paper; and on the 3rd instant, it held $4,000,000 of specie, 
and $6,400,000 of circulation. The Austrian government also played off its old 
trick, in paying out an immense amount of paper money. It has now made a 
loan of $35,000,000, of which $24,000,000 are to be applied to the redemption 
of the circulation. Inthe same manner, the Sardinian government pays its 
debts to the banks. Atthe close of the year of revolution—say December, 
1849—the leading banks in Europe stood thus: 
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Suspended. Circulation. Spee cie. 
Bank of England --- $91,000,800 ; 
Bank of OMRON. aio vvnedae «ac tlaral, 848.... 90,000,000 
Bank Of VievtA...csc cece -.--sune, = }....101.910.404 
ah of Belgium ae, eS ok 10,000 
Society B’k *“ --. March, 1848. 6.816.600 ,120 
National B’k Sardinia..........Sept. l 6,377,185 ! 
Bank . co 10.970 
Bank St. Ferdinand, Madrid...... 20,000,000 
Bank « f Barcelo ni . 793.450 961.000 
Ba or Cadif...<..% - 9 137.500. aceite 1.698,950 
National Bank of Greece... “ ,409.756 1,215,000 


9 556.544 


During the political revulsions the discounts of the institutions on the conti- 
nent ran to a very low figure. Their chief business was in dealings with the 
government. Since that epoch they have struggled for specie, and have suc- 
ceeded in obtaining considerable amounts, as indicated in the following table : 


t., 1851. 
°84.000 
517.000 
280.000 
20,3 36,000 


. 98,102,412 52,467,000 


The other banks have made more or less progress in the same direction. 
The Austrian government owed the bank $30,000,000, in addition to $16,000,000 
turned over to it from the Sardinian in lemnity. The new Austrian loan will 
lraw specie from western Europe to strengthen the bank. In Belgium a new 


1 


bank, of 35.000,000 capital, has been authorized to supersede the Bank of Bel- 
gium and the Society Bank as banks of discount. It is apparent that throughout 
Kurope the disturbance of the currency is neat ‘ly the same as in the United 
States after the gereral suspension, and when all the banks were struggling to 
strengthen themselves. In that state of affairs the main cause of the spe 

mand is to be found. 


1 


These unusual circumstances of the English markets and the Eur ypean cur- 
rency are the chief causes of the apparent balance against the country. 

There is no doubt but that the great decline which has take place in most 
imported produce in England since Jan iary last, has crippled many houses con- 
nected with this co intry, and that in conse¢ vt ¥( erable sums, which 
have been long employed on this side, have been sent back. This fact, added to 
the large European and Indian demand for specie, hus aided the efflux of coin. 
The imports into the ¢ yuntry have been large btless, and may be estim ited 
for the last fiscal year at $200,000,000; that isto say, an import of $155,427,936 
850 gave, in round numbers, $40,000,000 of duties. The duties of 1851 


1 
[ 


lave been S51, ¢ 97,617: from this, however, the expense of collection, al t 


out 
00,000, must be deducted; consequently, at the same average, the imports 
$200,000,000—an increase of $45,000,000; but the exports have been 
iter. Thus the New-Orieans Price Current giv the average value of 

hat place at $50 per bale for the year; and as its estimates for former 


years have corresponded with those of the official reports, we may assume them 
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to be correct. The exports, as compared with last year, will then run nearly 
thus: 


UNITED STATES EXPORTS. 
1851. 


Cotton..... Sdanomen $71,984,616 .-- $97,000,000 
Tobace 
ovacco 
Fisheries 
nN 
Provisions 0.54 
15 822 
16,150,1 


coin..... 
United States coin 


The exports of New-Orleans and New-York for a series of years have been 
as follows, according to official figures : 
EXPORTS FROM UNITED STATES. 


New-Orlea 


@0n 100 « 
$30.498,: 


Thus, allowing for all the other ports of the Union, no more than the export 


of the last year, the aggregate exceeds 5204,000,000—a sum more than suffi 
cient to counterbalance our actual imports; but the probabilities are that, as 
usual, the exports from other cities have increased in a similar ratio. 

The exports of breadstuffs may be underrated for 1851, since to Great Brit 
alone the exports of flour has been 1,100,000 bbls. more than last year 
coin exports are placed at $32,000,000; from New-York alone 1 


$28,000,000. On this estimate the exports are $58,000,000 more than 


against an increase of 45,000,000 only in imports. ‘There is no disast 


til. i 


verse balance, even although produce may have paid no profit. This is very far 
from being a parallel for the years 1836 and 1839. The imports and exports o! 
the three years ending with 1836 compare with the three years now just closed 


as follows: 
Imports... 
Exports 


Excess imports 


A moderate profit of 5 per cent., including freights, would give us now a large 
balance in our faver, while in the former period the open London credits and 
United States’ bank agency suffice to cover large importations that were neve! 
paid for at all. Nothing of this kind now exists. 
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Nevertheless, during the quarter ending with September, the stringency in 


g 
the money market of the Atlantic cities has been very severe, and for the first 
time since the fall of 1847. 
Increase for Decrease for 
Loans. quarter quarter 
September, 1848 40,097 ,89 
December, “ 11,031.5 
March, 
June, 48.515. 
September, £9,922, 
December 
March, 
June, 
Sept mber, 
December, 
M ire h, 
June, 
September, 


Here was an unchecked average increase of loans of 
more than 30 months. 
In the June quarter, that is, during the spring business for the last year, al- 


though the export of specie was large, the increase of loans was greater than 


during the corresponding quarter of the previous year, and reached $3,877,442 


or in round numbers, four millions more money was loaned by the banks than 
they received; money was, of course, very abundant. In the September quar- 
ter, for the first time in four years, the banks decreased their loans 10 per cent., 
or $6,510,392. This amount of money the merchants were in three months 
compelled to realize from their business, and from country payments. In the 
spring quarter the banks not only discounted as much as was necessary to meet 
maturing paper, but nearly four millions inaddition. In the last quarter they 
have discounted 6,500,000 less than the accruing paymen These two sums 


ier a difference of 10,500,000 in the supply of money upon the New- 


make toget! 
York market. That is to say, between the abundance of the spring and the 
extreme pressure of the fall. 


t 


} } ' 1 e 
nat oniy } / banks have curtailed. 


It is a remarkable fact, however, t ’ 
Thus, there are thirty-nine banks in New-York city, of which eleven have been 
organized iu the year. The former have reduced their discounts 15 per cent., 
and the latter have increased theirs 40 per cent., showing that a general de- 
mand for specie was not the cause of the pressur ; has been alledged, since 
such a cause would have affected all alike. ‘he main cause was a financical 
war among the country banks, which caused a withdrawal of balances from th 
old banks involving a corresponding curtailment by them. 

It is a matter of congratulation that the merchants of New-York were able so 
promptly to find and pay back to the banks this 6,500,000, comparatively, without 
any stoppages. It is an evidence of the soundness as yet of general business. 
The deposites in the banks have in the same time decreased many millions, and 
this, insome quarters, has been supposed to bea withdrawal of private funds from 
banks for employment in the purchase of paper, thus compensating for the bank 
stringency. This view we take to be a mistaken one. ‘Thus, the bank de- 


posites in June were $41,138, 


757, having increased with the discounts pari 
passu since 1848, when they were but $20,000,000; certainly individuals do not 


allow any such amount of money to lie idle. The “ deposites” in the bank re 
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turns are but another name for discounts, and have no real existence as available 
funds. Thus, if a note approaches maturity at any institution, the maker offers 
for discount usually, some other paper for discount. W hen that is “ done”’ the 


amount passes to his credit and is a ** deposite”’ until it is checked ag 


inst to pay 
the matured note which was a “ discount.”” Thus both deposite and discount 


disappear together from the bank books; itis only two credits canc 1 by the 


been 


same transaction, no 7? y having appeared in the matter atall. If, as has 


the case in the last quarter, the banks refuse to discount to furnish the means of 


taking up the note falling due, it must be procured from other sources—forced 
stocks, borrowing on mortgage at enormous rates, ¢ riching the 
“money at the expense of those who have promised to deliver it. 


} 1 1 


year is now approaching when the diminish 


} 


reverse fears of foreign demand for coin, and 
‘expansive progress, more particularly tha 


Knicker! ker and the Grocer 


ruine 
r they will have a revuls 
bly be eaught. 


unr ike fortunes 


spread their st 
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and southern tiers of counties. Lateral connections are being constantly 
formed by rail and plank roads, and each day adds to the area which communi- 
cates with the city. New sources of produce, and new markets for goods, are 
opened as soon as a new tract of land becomes accessible. 


The northern line of roads will, this winter, not only be put in connection 


with the city, by means of the Hudson River road, but they will be permitted 


to carry freight free of canal tolls henceforth, the shameful law imposing those 
tolls being repealed. Our citizens are to realize the fact, that Albany, instead 


of being cut off from the city during the season of frost, is now not only within 


four hours of it the year round, but that it is also in connection with Buffalo on 


favorable terms ; and New-York city has two rival and parallel routes, of 500 


miles each, by which to reach Lake Erie during the whole year. These two 


routes cost $46,000,000, and will more th pay for themselves, in the co 
lateral influences, in one year, 
An instance of the benefits of railroad travel for business 
the fact, that on a late occasion the writer of this left New- 
the Hudson train, reached Albany (143 miles) in four | 
hours, and made the passage back in three and a half 
steamer Oregon (which left Al any % . M.) at Sing Si 


hour before her, thus travelling double the di 


ince in three a! 


time than a crack steamer. 
Among the most extraordinary indications of agricultural 


returns of produce at New-Orleans, for the year ending 


has been a year of low prices for farm produce genera 
the value of produce arriving at New-Orleans, via the 
464, which was the highest figure it had then ever 1 


progress has been, distinguishing the leadi 


RECEIPTS OF PRODUCE 


the continually 

3, under the large supp 

re 25 per cent. more, 

in value, affording a 

eral trade. Cot 
irs, and manufacturers, at home : abr , Dave ! n¢ ympelled 
‘for it. if we take the quantities of cott sported from the 
{ I 

| States per official reports, and reduce the | 100 pounds, 
a} ill ‘rive ¢ n 5 ) al ¢ > Oo } ] yn >} »] ner ‘ yn |} I< 
iil arrive at an annual ave! i CX} tC vaiue pel yale, pre istom Douse 


‘eports for the whole Union. The following are the res 
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VALUE OF COTTON EXPORTED FROM THE UNITED STATES. 
Average 
Bales. Value. per bale 
---. 1,978,000 . $49,119,806 $2: 
000 54,063,501 


It is here remarkable that the value declined annually in 184 
1846. It then began to rise; and we receive this year $48,000,000, or just 
double, for the same number of bales as was exported in 1843. 


It is worthy of remark, in connection with this subject, how much a larger 


juantity of cotton is improved in price in the last four years as compared with 


| 
the previous four years. Thus estimating the weight for 1851 at 800,0 
] 


f the Jast four years with the four previous years, under 


U0, 0) 


pounds, the comparison 
the tariff of 1842, is as follow: 


ITTON EXPORTED. 


his is a very gratifying rise, and if 


850, it becomes still more marked. 


m taken by United States manufacturers in 1844 was 
se in the value of a less quantity exported is 40 pet 
cent. more than the whole home consumption in 1844. If the quantity sold at 
home had been thrown into the sea, the planters could have afforded to lose it 


under such a foreign trade. 
if ao al : 1 j Tit : 
if, now, we take the number of bales consumed in the United St 
same years at the same prices, we have results as follows : 


COTTON CONSUMED IN THE UNITED STATES. 


[t now appears that the manufacturers in 1851 paid just 
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in 1845 for the raw material consumed ; or, in the fourth complete year of the 
operation of the tariff of 1846, they paid $7,000,000, or 50 per cent. more money 
for a less number of bales than they bought in 1846, the fourth year of the tariff 
of 1842, Such a result is very bad for manufacturers, no doubt, but very good for 
planters, who will never be ruined by such a course. Now, itis no doubt the case 
that the advance in the raw materials, as is always the case, checks consump- 
tion, and that result has taken place in the last year. The low prices of 1848- 
49, added to the general prosperity of the country, greatly promoted consump- 
tion, and in 1848, 531,772 bales were taken by the manufacturers. As the 
prices advanced they bought less freely, but still comparatively very largely in 
1850. The cloth made from that high-priced cotton in 1850 has found the 
shelves of retailers in 1851; but it has encountered diminished demand, owing 
to the high price in part, and manufacturers have not got back from the cloth 
the advance of $7,000,000 which they paid out for raw material. The main 
reason for this, however, is the growth of cotton mills, South and West. 

It will be understood that the cotton crop is annually made up by the New- 
York Shipping List from southern local reports, of all the cotton which arrives 
atthe seaports ; and it is usually very accurate. A few years since, all the cotton 
came to the seaports; consequently the returns so obtained embraced all the crop. 
As, however, cotton mills multiplied in the interior, they obtained their cotton from 
the plantations, and there exists no means of estimating how mnch they so take, 


nor how much their productions displace the cloth of the old eastern factories 


The operation of those mills would be to diminish the apparent quantity of cot- 
on taken from the seaports, and by interior competition prevent the rise in 
ton taken from tl t 1 by t tion } t tl ise ll 
prices of the cloth made at the North. ‘The Shipping List attempts some esti- 
nates of the quantity of cotton taken by the miles South and West, bu ese 
mates of the quantity of cotton tal by tl Sout] 1 West, but th 
guesses are by no means so trustworthy as its crop figures. 


7 1] ] 


The census of 1840 gave the number of cotton spindles in the south and 
western States; and since then the number is known to have very much in- 
creased. ‘The Shipping Li-t, however, estimated the number in 1850 and 
1851, and also the number of bales they consumed. The spindles are given as 


follows: 


Census 1840. Shipping List 
Spindles. 1850 1851. 
North Carolina...... jos Ses ences TT DS4iscsac tesaks ee ede oabewe os 
mote Carole <<... ccis cowde st ewe Te das seb eescea Boils csece <awuud: Se 
Ree ee a ae ca ic, ME ah Sa at I So 51,.4€0 
IS ss ciak aiale ORR ne ean ra RO a ek Saks 6 aie 12,580 
OGG ae oe ah ho + OR ee oa: PE ee ee os 36.000 
Ohio, Pittsburg, Virginia, In- 
ae eo ard * oe Ia xs saeaweake Pe ee bw w bare ewes 100,000 
diana, Kentucky, Illinois, § 
'T’ ] nindle mw OAD QF 22R »/ 
lotal spindies....... bevaew colt mibcccs chcce SHB RSSO...3s.. cw 
Cotton consumed, bales.............-. kU wuue ole aane PT 00 aac twatuens 60,000 


These estimates are apparently arbitrary. The number of spindles in Ohio, 
&c., is 100,000; yet the consumption of cotton is estimated at 35,000 bales in 
1849, and only 12,000 in 1850: that is to say, 12,580 spindles in Alabama are 
estimated to cousume as much cotton as 100,000 in Ohio, &c., and 4,000 bales 
more than 36,000 spindles in Tennessee. General James calculates that 10,000 
spindles reeuire 4,500 bales, of 400 Ibs. each; consequently, 286,000 spindles 


(including North Carolina, allowing that there has been no increase in spindles, 





. . 
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will take about 130,000 bales. The reason given for the small consumption of 
cotton South and West this year—viz: the high price of cotton—applies with 
much greater force to the northern factories, distant from market, than to those 
which are near the plantations. The truth is, that the consumption of cotton 
South and West has been very large; and the cloth so produced, costing less, 
has taken the market, and prevented the northern articles from realizing an ad- 
vance corresponding to the rise in the raw material. It is the transition of the 
seat of manufactures from the North and East to the South and West under 


which northern manufacturing capital is laboring. 


SCIENTIFIC 
SCIE! C. 
P. A. Brown, of Philadelphia, has invented a little instrament with wl 
at one operation, ascertain the ductility, elasticity, and tenacity of any sma 
We Drenoec t0.proseet car readers. fron 
with the results of of his experiments, which. we flatter ours 
jnteresting 
We will commence with that of a ir fron in Ieee ot his 
George Washington. One inch of thi ing subjected to the tricl 
With 170 grains it 


220.“ 


70 ac 


20 it parted. 


) 
11 
I 


s which the above ‘ 
years, during vhich time it had been k 
in paper. it is what is generally termed g7 
oval, and | liameter of 1-312 by 1-50 
It will: ail to be remarke 
ject d to 1 weight of 170 
a gradual increase of the wei 
i ‘iginal dimensions, when the weig 
| three times as much as show: 
nly lost 13-90 of its elasticity ; 
sing more than one-third of 
h the enormous w 

t when the 770 


nained entire, 


We will here ke leave to remark. that all Mr. Br ywn’s ex 


ment are made with one inch of the filament, where it bas that 
an improvement upon the Europe in mode of conducting the lil 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


THE ELECTIONS. 

The Democratic Party can well be congratulated upon the general result of the 
elections which have taken place. The defeat which overtook it when a portion un 
der the lead of blind guides, went after false gods, and strove to substitute individual 
passions and pandemonium philanthropy for the permanent principles of human pro- 
gress, is a just, and, we hope, an efficient punishment. The old federal party has had 
enough of power to induce a display of the cloven foot, and the people, once more, 
rally in their strength, to cast out the disunionist descendants of tory fathers. 

In Pennsylvania, the results are as follows: 


; 1851. 
Loutrell, 29! Bigelow 


Johnston, W. 592 . . oe eee J ODuStON 


PAO vin an axeeedsa< a 
In Georaia, the result has been as follows: 


1848. 
President. 


SP DER ccnciesnanh cso denis sie aesihe na kak eee 


Whig.. 2,742 


In Soutu CAROLINA, the vote stood as follows: 


Union Majority. 


In Mississippi, the yote stood thus; 


———_——_—(jovernor,— - — 
1851 1849 
28,402......Quitman...... 30,979 

Foot 21,706 


Union Majority 
In Tennessee, the gubernatorial election resulted as follows: 
1849. 1851. 
Trousdale, D........-.....61,710. Trousdale......61,673 
Brown, W.. 2-0... 2+00+.60,300. Campbell.......63,333 
The Free-soil schism of the party is now, we trust, dead and buried—having per- 
formed precisely the same service for the federalists as it did in 1820, viz.: divide 
the people sufficiently to give the Galphins a grab at the treasures. The election in 
New-York will, we trust, cap the series of triumphs, and complete that consolidation 
of the democracy which will ensure a great triumph in 1852. 


THE OPERA. 
The distinguished artistes which have, during the past year, created so great a furor, 
won such golden opinions, and reaped so substantial a testimonial of the favor of the 
Knickerbockers, have, with the metropolitan stamp upon them, spread over the face of 


the country. Jenny Lind has renewed the excitement in her favor in the north, is pro- 
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ceeding west, and has again given concerts’at Cincinnati. Catharine Hayes is filling New- 
England with Irish melody. Madame Anna Thillon attracts the eyes and charms the 
ears of the Pennsylvanians. Anna Bishop has sung to our New-Jersey neighbors 
Madame Biscaccianti has also returned from Europe, and opens concerts at 
Hall; and the company of Maretzek, after completing an engagement at 
commenced a season of twenty nights at the Astor House Opera November, 3. It 


announced that Henrietta Sontag, the Countess Rossi, also intends to visit New-York 


‘\ 
this year. The great success of Miss Lind proves attractive to the artistes of the old 


wi rid. 


CATHARINE HAYES. 
Miss Catharine Haves continued her concerts well through the month; her success 
increasing rather than waning, as had been prognosticated. We were prepared for this 


because it was apparent to us that Miss Hayes, in point of musical ability, 


ciently high to win the attention and admiration of an appreciative public. Her powers 
are extensively varied; everything, from the simple melodies of Old Ireland to the 
complicated arias of Meyerbeer or Rossini; the light and humorous, as well as the sad 
and solemn, seem only to receive added graces from her rendition. The qualities 
Herr Mengis and Mr. Braham have been pretty well tested; they were but weak 
to the accomplished Cantatrice, « xcept, perhaps, by forming a strong cor 
Hayes has more lately been accompanied by Signori Marini and Badiali 

Garden, and Herr Miska Hauser, whe 

ntion. Miss Hayes has left the cit 


ill return to us to fill our ears with melody 


BROADWAY THEATRE. 


lison’s engagement was protracted through several weeks, but 1 


“1 


. 1 . ‘ 
aegree of success. There is an absence of those striking p 


Kl olnts 1n 
5 i 


which more than all else denote the presence of dramatic genius. | 
ity——siic h as portis ns of Juliet, and the first acts of 
zed our idea of good acting; but in scenes 
, passionless and declamatory. Miss Addison has many 
before she can become a great actress, though without more 


ience brings, she will always be considered a good one. After 


the Roussetts, Madame Celeste made her appearance in the 

10us in London, where that lady performed it for upwards of three 
Slay is weak, inconsistent, uninteresting, and only redeemed 

ing of Madame Celeste. Years seem to have worn upon her but 
t to this country, and to have given, if possible, more grace 

*s. We cannot close our notice without paying a deserved com 


ter, the scene painter at the Broadway Theatre; some of the 1 


reen Bushes was very tastefully painted, and the audience ap] 


BROUGHAM'S. 
Since the days of yore, when the Three Graces enlivened the world with a sense of 
beauty, there has been a long dark lapse; the graces have returned again, augmented 
in number, and are delighting the world under the semblance of the Roussett Sisters. 
Caroline is, indeed, a most wonderful woman—that dashing grace and haughty aband 


so ready at her command, win her nightly applauses that Elisler might envy; and 
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Adelaide, Teresina, and Clementina, have each their grand points by which to assure 


iti¢ 
themselves of plaudits. While we sincerely regret the necessity that forced Mr. 
Brougham to take up the ruinous ‘‘star system,” we cannot but express’our gratifica- 
tion at the selection he has made, and we trust that he will continue to exercise his good 
taste so famously. We should be loth to call the production of “See Saw” a feature 
of the month: it was announced as the work of a distinguished member of the New- 
York press; his play has added nothing to his distinction, for it is in language common- 


place, ¢ f incident barren, and, although prete g highly, has not, that we can per 


ceive, one sparkle of true wit. 


NIBLO'S. 


Madame Anna Thillon, with Mr. Hudson, and the Ravel ive been performing 
; Nn and 
» anc 


here through the month; the Ravelsin their erand pant n 
Thillon in the Crown Diamonds, Child of the Regiment, and other French operas. Her 


success may be attributed to the charms of person and manner, Tf ithe c th: h her execu- 
I 


tion, though even there, indeed, she 18 very far above mediocrity. 


NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


FE: Or, Observations Afloat and on Shore. The Mi shipm in By W. F. Lynch 


=) 


Charles Scribner, 145 Nassau-street. 


rk is what its title purports to be, a narrative of sea life; and written, as the 
forms us, to counteract a growin idice against his profession. We were 


lves aware of any such prejudice exist in the public mind, and we trust that 
the gallant author dves not regard the ine 1st imation in whic he ar: is held 
for its great deeds, as an indication of diminishex 
the navy in the *‘ last war,” or that of 1812, when the : \ tained reverses, de- 
servedly placed the navy very high in public estimation, and tha teel as fanned 
ind heightened in an extraordinary deg o7 Jooper. The army hi: 
now had its turn, and has now a p it] } i ; | , 
the laurels of the navy. If the nav: nger holds an undivided ice In the country’s 
esteem, it has not lost, through increase of or tot her branch of service. In the 
events which are foreshadowed in the state of Europe, a great, anoble part is apparently 


¢ 


oO carl the “broom at the mast head; and it 


reserved for our navy, which is yet t 


not the able and agreeable work « 
lasm upon the ocean. We have 
re than the one belore us. 


~ ne 


Excerreta Ex P. Ovrinu Nasonis Carmininus. 12m 
Blanc ) urd. 
This edition of ¢ vid, from the edition of Schmitz 
has made its appearance. It is designed in its ] 
and colleges, for which purpose it is well got up. 
a 
GutuiverR Jor; his Three Voyages in Kailoo, Hydroge 
ner, New-York. 
These stories of the marvellous, for youthful minds, are of supposed 


means of modern invention, to the planets, and possess much interest. 


Mitxitort; or the Days of James Ist. A Tale. | lurphy & Co., Baltimore. 

This little tale is opportunely addressed yan An I he Cathc 
reminding them of the persecutions which they formerly suffered from that 
and that state persecutions only strengthens its cause. Apart from its religious teaching, 


lies of England, 
I overnment, 


the tale has also much of interest. 
a 
Tue Younc Emicrant’s Stories for Summer Days and Winter Nights. Charles Scrib- 
ner, 


This is a very interesting and amusing coilection of Juvenile tales. 





480 Notices of New Books. 


Watcuine Spirits. By Mrs. Ellet, author of ‘‘The Women of the Revolution.’ 
Charles Scribner, 145 Nassau-street. 
This little volume is elegantly bound, and illustrated with six beautiful engravings on 


steel, illustrating the text. which divides itself into 7 heads: Ist. Watchin : spirits. °d. 
The ministry of angels. 3d. The lessoning of angels. 4th. Elect angels. 5th. De- 


parted spirits. 6th. Apostate spirits. 7th. Conclusien. The whole is treated with 
; 


much feeling and devotion by the authoress, whose religious teachings are well know D 
I 


and appreciated y the pub Ic, 


Tse Fact or Potanp: Containing 
causes which conspired in the ruin « f 
fir: icin. sy L. C. Saxton. 2 vo iarles Scribner, 

is at this junction a most welcome publi 

pe is, as it were, hx lding its breath | 
ppre ssed people will be require 

uny, the history of P j 
sombined to defea 

nments wl 
mak 


.: } D 1 
succeedlig nevi 


etl s theory ol the 


vold ¢ r of amusement 


7 


“3 ' 
‘ted considerabie 


"ac 


res created 


Ad 


and one whi 
sil may p 
Jt 


oF 
Mr. Taylor is a young an 
itself. His pos n as aasistaut sub-editor of The 
cenius. 


—— 


favorable to the development 


The Spectator.” 


tle work « ym prise s the account of Sir ger de C rly as given by Adk 
Steele, and Budyell, in the Spectator, and ich scarcely its « jual in English 
literature. The author or compiler has, however, with a narrow-minded and ridicul 
the picture some in the manner of that wiseacre who proposed ao 


bigotry, mutilated 


edition of the Bible with the improper passages omitted. 











